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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—— 

ORD BEACONSFIELD’S condition is a very precarious 

one. On Wednesday it was hoped that he was really recover- 
ing, but early on Thursday morning a very serious relapse took 
place, from which, however, he has again in part rallied. The 
gout is still more or less suppressed, and the weakness, of course, 
becomes an increasing danger. Lord Beaconsfiel1, however, 
has no ordinary reserve in his powerful will; for the hearty 
will to recover is one of the most important of the conditions 
of recovery, even at his advanced age. Yesterday’s first bul- 
letin was quite as good as any one could hope, after the relapse 
of the previous day. 








The Times of Thursday contained a very remarkable and 
conspicuous paragraph, headed, “The Court,” and describing her 
Majesty’s journey from Windsor to Osborne. It appears that pre- 
cautions are now taken for the Queen’s safety like those adopted 
in Russia, and that, contrary to all previous etiquette, the papers 
have been permitted to describe them. The Queen’s train has 
always been preceded by a pilot engine, but on Wednesday the 
railway along its whole length was watched by platelayers, pro- 
vided with flags and fog-signals, sothat an alarm might be sent 
instantly along the line. The departure, announced for Tuesday, 
was suddenly changed to Wednesday, and on the Queen’s 
arrival at Portsmouth, both the ‘ Alberta’ and the Admiralty 
yacht the ‘Enchantress’ were found iv waiting. The latter 
had been suddenly ordered up, the Queen had made her choice 
at the last moment, and the ‘ Enchantress’ was chosen. All 
this must mean either that the Government have informa- 
tio that the Sovereign is threatened, which seems im- 
possible, considering her relation to the Executive, or that 
the recent catastrophe in St. Petersburg has produced an im- 
pression in her Majesty’s mind that all crowned heads are in 
danger. Neither solution is a pleasant one, more especially 
when it is remembered that the Queen throughout her reign 
has displayed great personal courage, and has not the least 
reason to apprehend any loss of her popularity with her 
subjects. Even the Irish do not attribute the Coercion Bill to 
her, and the danger must either come from abroad, or be 
wholly imaginary. 


On Thursday, after more than fifty questions had been put 
to the Government and answered, most of them of the most 
trivial nature,—indeed, their number and their length appear 
constantly to increase and their significance to diminish in 
pretty much the same ratio,—Mr. Gladstone moved for leave 
tointroduce the Irish Land Bill in a very powerful speech of 
two hours and twenty minutes, full of both policy and detail. 
He declared his opinion that the Irish land-laws, even as they 
how are, differ from the British land-laws chiefly in taking much 
More care of the tenant-farmers’ interest; and that faulty as 
they are, in a country depending on agriculture so completely 
as Ireland, they could not properly be called iniquitous. He 
also protested against the doctrine that the Irish landlords as a 
class have behaved tyrannically, and quoted the evidence of both 





the Land Commissions to show that injustice of this kind has 
been, of late years, rather the exception than the rule among 
Irish landlords. None the less, however, he held that 
the injustice of the few often, and rightly, compels 
the Legislature to restrict the privileges of the many; and. 
he cited the precedent of the sweeping-away of apprentice- 
ships after the abolition of slavery, not because the majority 
of the West Indian planters had abused their rights over the 
apprentices, but because a few unscrupulous planters, chiefly in 
Jamaica, had proved to the English people the exceptional 
abuses to which the apprenticeship system was liable. So in 
Ireland the transgressions of the few rendered it just, as well 
as necessary, to interfere with the power of the many. 


Mr. Gladstone then showed how complete was the consensus of 
authority on both the Land Commissions in favour of legislative 
interference between landlord and tenant in Ireland, and ex- 
pressed his belief that legislative interference could take no 
other effective shape than the interference between landlord. 
and tenant of a Land Court especially constituted and ap- 
pointed for this purpose. The Court, when appealed to, 
should have the right to fix a “fair rent” for “present 
tenancies,” and the fair rent should be such “as, in the 
opinion of the Court, after hearing the parties and con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the case, holding, and 
district, a solvent tenant could pay, one year with another,” 
having regard to any custom prevailing, or, in the absence 
of any custom, the rate of compensation for disturbance 
fixed under the Bill. To the Court the resort should be 
optional, Mr. Gladstone expressing his conviction that the 
tenant could not be so terrorised as to lose his freedom of 
resort to it. But whether either landlord or tenant applied to 
the Court or not, the right of selling or bequeathing his interest 
in his holding is in future secured to the agricultural tenant 
absolutely, provided he does not prefer to claim “ compensation 
for disturbance” instead ; but this right of selling or bequeathing 
his holding is to be subject to pre-emption on the part of the 
landlord, and also to the latter’s right of objecting to unsatisfac- 
tory tenants, that is, tenants either of inadequate means, bad 
character, or proved incompetence as farmers, or liable to other 
reasonable objections. The tenant may not sell or bequeath 
his holding to a number of persons, and if he does so, it 
must be resold to a single purchaser. Any raising of a rent 
accepted by a tenant is to involve the securing to him of 
a fixed term of fifteen years, without further revision of 
rent, subject, of course, to the usual conditions of regular 
payment of rent and the due performance of covenants. 
But for every purpose of public advantage, such as the 
good of the holding or of the estate, or the improvement of 
the labourers’ cottages, the Court may authorise a landlord 
to resume a holding even before that time has expired, after 
fully compensating the tenant for his loss and disturbance. 
In the case, however, of a “fair rent,” determined judicially 
by the Court, there shall be no resumption by the landlord 
for fifteen years, if the tenancy remains in the same hands, 
or the hands into which it is legally transferred or devolved by 
the new provisions for that period of time. 


Such are the most important of the provisions of the Bill as 
regards fixity of tenure, of which we may say that while it does 
not secure it, it renders it very much indeed to the advantage 
of the landlord not to interfere with it on any grounds except 
those which imply incompetent farming, or unfaithfulness to 
reasonable contracts on the part of the tenant. The most 
popular, and, we believe, also the most permanently important, 
part of the Bill, however, remains,—the appointment of a 
Land Commission,—which is the Land Court in another form, 
—with large resources for helping the tenants to purchase their 
holdings from willing landlords, for securing tothem guaranteed 
titles when they do so purchase, for assisting the reclamation of 
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waste lands, and for assisting the emigration, not of individuals, 
but of any organised body of emigrants to the Colonies, either by 
means of help to the Colonial Governments, or to companies 
established on satisfactory conditions for promoting such 
emigration. This was the part of the scheme which was 
most enthusiastically greeted by the House, especially Mr. 
Gladstone’s announcement that no absolute limit would be put 
on the sums to be so applied, “ even though they should exceed 
£5,000,000 or £10,000,000, or any specific sum,” provided only 
that the revenues of the State should never be applied at all, 
except where they could be applied with ample security for 
economical management and satisfactory result. 


Tn the close of his speech, Mr. Gladstone expressed in powerful 
language the profound confidence he felt in the future of Ireland, 
and the depth of his conviction that so far from all Irish legis- 
lation failing, the results of the only serious attempts to deal 
justly by Ireland, the attempts made during the last half-cen- 
tury, had far more than rewarded the efforts made. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, of course, deprecated any immediate discussion of so 
large a plan on so difficult a subject; and Mr. Shaw, character- 
ising the statutory term of fifteen years during which rent was 
not to be raised as decidedly too short, and urging that the Bill 
ought to have retrospective action over tenancies for which evic- 
tions had been brought since its introduction, or even since the 
beginning of the year,—whereas Mr. Gladstone only gives it retro- 
spective action over evictions not yet closed at the time of the 
passing of the Act,—nevertheless heartily praised the scheme asa 
whole, and especially that part of it promoting the multiplica- 
tion of peasant-proprietors, the reclamation of waste lands, 
and the assistance of emigration. Evidently, however, he 
somewhat distrusted the rather complex arrangements for 
securing fixity of tenure. 








The position of the Greek question appears to be this,—the 
Powers have submitted their proposal to the Porte, which is 
the Porte’s own line, plus the cession of Punta, on the Gulf of 
Arta, and the dismantling of Prevesa, and are aware informally 
that this will be accepted. They have consequently referred 
the matter to Athens, in an “ identic”’ Note, in which they 
warn the Government of Greece, it is said im very 
peremptory terms, that if they go to war, they have 
no assistance to expect. The Greek Court, and perhaps 
the Greek Ministry, are willing to accede to the terms, but 
represent with great force that ‘Turkey never keeps her word, 
and that if they yield a step, they may never obtain even the 
territory offered as a compromise. If they are to fight for it, 
they may as well fight for the whole. To this, the Powers reply 
by offering to guarantee the surrender within ten days; but the 
Greek army and people are not satisfied, and a new question has 
arisen. Greece may send her King home, which would annoy the 
Russian and English Courts, wake a fury of enthusiasm in the 
Italian Republicans, and perhaps plant a new Red Centre on 
the Adriatic, a possibility which does not please Austria. It is 
possible, therefore, that the last word has not been said. 
With Prevesa, all could be arranged, and the army employed 
in occupying the new Greek territory ; but without Prevesa, 
war or revolution is still imminent. M. Coumoundouros has 
not given his official reply. 


The colonists of Natal are still expending their irritation upon 
the British Government. Mr. Gladstone has been burnt in effigy 
in Newcastle, the British flag has been trailed, and the refugees 
from the Transvaal are demanding compensation. The New- 
castle traders lose so much by peace, that all this may be par- 
doved; and, per coutia, the Cape Parliament has unanimously 
passed an Address to her Majesty, approving the cessation of 
hostilities, and desiring a permanent peace. ‘The serious matter 
behind all this talk is that very much is left to the Commission 
which has started for Newcastle, that the Boer rank-and-file are 
far more ignorant than their leaders, and that the war may re- 
commence over details, the farmers demanding independence of 
action as regards natives, which the British cannot grant. In 
that case, the result might be civil war anong the Boers and a 
rising of the natives, which would make of the whole matter a 
snarl only to be untied by the sword. Fortunately, there are 
now 12,000 troops in South Africa, with Sir Evelyn Wood, 
who seems to keep his head and pardon local aberrations, in 
full command. 


The Tunisian affair grows serious. The desert tribe called 


ment, excited by the insult, and by the bearing of the Bey, wh; 

is attributed to Italian intrigue, have resolved to “ readthe fd = 
a lesson.” Ten thousand troops have been ordered to Al ‘ 

and an army of 25,000 men is under orders to cross the Tact 

border. It is incredible that such preparations are a 
merely to defeat intractable Arabs, and it is expected that : 
Convention will be offered to the Bey, and, if needful, forced . 
him, which will reduce him to vassalage. The proceeding rhe 
little high-handed, considering that France broke faith Pa 
Greece on account of a popular desire for peace, but it may end 
in rescuing another section of the southern coast of the 
Mediterranean from savage domination. The Turkish claim 
to Tunis is quite nominal, and the Italians, however irritated 
will either acquiesce or occupy Tripoli, another and a consider. 
able gain to civilisation. For the present, they are fiercely 
indignant, consider that S. Cairoli has been far too placable in 
his dealings with France, and have driven him from power by 
a vote of ‘no confidence.” His successor, S. Depretis, will 
however, be just as cautious. , 


Mr. Gladstone produced his Budget on Monday night, 
Comparing the Estimates of Revenue with the results, he 
showed that there was an excess of Revenue over Estimates of 
£1,345,288. 


ESTIMATES. AcTuaL Resouzr, 





Customs ... £19,300,000 ...  ... £19,181,000 
Excise .,. 25,151,000 ... ... 25,300,000 
Stamps ... ca oe 11,800,000 .., 11,940,000 
Land-tax and House-duty 2,760,000 ... 2,740,000 
Property and Income-tax 10,425,000 ... 10,650,000 
Post Office 6,400,000 ... 6,700,000 
Telegraphs 1,420,000 ... 1,600,000 
Crown Lands ane 390,000 ... 390,000 
Interest on Advances ... 1,250,000 ... 1,247,712 
Miscellaneous ... 3,800,000 .. 4,289,576 
£82,696,000 ... ... £84,041,2 


But of this excess of £1,345,288, the greater portion does not 
show the elasticity of our taxes, but is due in part to the pro. 
sperity of the Post-Office and Telegraph businesses carried on 
by the State, which have between them earned more than was 
estimated by nearly half-a-million sterling ; and in part to the 
head “ Miscellaneous.” The Revenue of the year 1880-81 having, 
then, been £84,041,288, the expenditure had amounted to 
£83,108,000 (or less by £732,000 than the estimated expenditure 
of £83,840,000), and the total balance on the right side for 
the past year was £933,288. 

For the coming year, Mr. Gladstone's Estimates, on the 
supposition of no change in the taxation, were as follows :— 

1881.1882. 








REVENUE. | EXPENDITURE. 
Customs es ... £19,000,000 | Permanent Interest on 
Excise 27,440,000} Debt seve nne one £23,920,000 
Stamps 11,900,000 | Interest on Local Loans... 500,000 
Land-tax 2,760,000 | Suez Canal... val ean 200,000 
Income tax 11,000,000 | Other Consolidated Fund 
Post Office ... 6,800,000 | Charges ... m s+» 1,650,000 
Telegraphs ... 1,600,000 | Army... os ‘dae eee 16,500,000 
Crown Lands s 390,000 | Home Charges for India... 1,100,000 
Interest on Advances 1,200,000 | Navy... on es .» 10,815,000 
Miscellancous .. .«. 3,900,000 | Grant for India «500,000 
| Civil Service pm ... 16,037,504 
!Customs and Inland 
Revenue ... 0 : 2,851,208 
| Post Office ... 3,539,525 
Telegraphs ... aie 1,294,081 
| Packet Service... a 707,767 
es | aa 
£85,990,000 | £84,704,085 


—which would leave a surplus of £1,285,915. But against this, 
£100,000 will have to be paid for barracks, reducing the surplus 
to £1,185,000. ‘Then comes the sixth penny of the Income-tar, 
to which Mr. Gladstone says he has no right, as he only asked 
for it in order to change the Malt into a Beer duty; andi 
giving up this, he gives up €1,460,000 in the financial year, and 
reduces his surplus to a deficiency of £275,000. By levying the 
spirit duties more scientifically, especially as regards the duty 
on rum, Mr. Gladstone proposes to gain £180,000. By ex 
changing the 1 per cent. legacy duty for an additional probate 
duty, which will, we understand, be an extra 1} per cent, 
£513,000 should be gained in the year, while Mr. Gladstone 
will lose £125,000 of legacy duty in the same time, and so save 
a balance of £388,000, which he estimated roughly at £390,000. 
The proposed balance in the account will be thus effected :— 





the Kroumirs have invaded Algeria, and the French Govern- 


Deficit .., £275,000 | Proposed gain in Spirit Duties ... £150,000 
” ” Probate Duties.. 390,000 

570,000 

Dedact Geficit... 275,000 

£295,000 
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leaving an estimated surplus for next year of rather less 
—lei 


than £300,000. 

In addition to these changes, Mr. Gladstone proposes to take 
the duty on silver plate, by deductions of 3d. an ounce per 
; um till the whole duty of 1s. 6d. an ounce disappears. He 
yo it by this gradual process to avoid the necessity of paying 
pen drawback on the stock of silver plate now held by 
> eensith®, which, he is told, would amount to something like 
three-and-a-half years’ total duty, if he abolished the duty at one 
For the same yeason,—the enormous drawback which would 
be payable,—he does not venture to touch the gold-plate duty 
at all, the rather that there is less reason for doing so. In rela- 
tion to silver plate, Mr. Gladstone anticipates that its abolition 
qill enable India to supply us to a considerable extent with silver 
te, and that the trade would be profitable, both to India and 





blow. 


pla 
+o England. uci seit OE 

As regards the apparent inelasticity of the yield of the 
taxes, Mr. Gladstone digressed into an interesting comparison 
of the yield of a penny on the Income-tax—after making 
gllowance, as far as possible, for those various changes in the 
range of the tax which have altered its yield without relation 
to the prosperity of the country,—in different years. When 
first established, in 1842, a penny in the pound yielded 
£772,000; in 1852, £810,000; in 1877, it had grown to yield 
£1,990,000, or more than two-and-a-half times what it yielded 
in 1842. In 1881-82, the yield of the penny is estimated, on 
the basis of last year’s experience, to have declined, for the 
first time in the forty years, in value, and fallen from 
£1,990,000 to £1,943,000. In other words, the middle-class 
either has lost in income for the first time during the last two 
years, or at least gives out that it has lost in income; and con- 
sidering the many strong motives which induce the trading 
classes to affect to have rather more instead of less than they 
really have, this could hardly happen, without a substantial 
diminution in their available income. 

Mr. Gladstone’s characteristic power,—the power of a great 
character reflected in speech,—was never more conspicuously 
shown than in the little debate of Tuesday night raised by Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, on the subject of the sudden and disastrous 
increase in the number of evictions by Irish landlords during 
the last month. Mr. O’Connor’s statement of his case was, as 
a matter of course, very unjust to Mr. Forster, for no Land- 
leaguer can endure to be just to Mr. Forster; but otherwise it 
was not a bad statement of a very strong case. Mr. Forster, 
in reply, fully admitted that the number of evictions had in- 
creased from 92 in February to 215 in March, and that that 
increase was much to be deplored; but Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
not satisfied with Mr, T. P. O’Connor’s way of putting the case, 
sprang up to charge the Government with a complete “ change 
of attitude” towards Ireland, with posing first as the farmers’ 
friend, and even “fomenting the agitation against the land- 
lords,” and then putting down the movement so fomented by 
coercive measures. He also complained of the Prime Minister’s 
“ungracious manner” towards Irish Members. 


This speech brought up Mr. Gladstone, who, in words which 
were visibly and deeply impressive on the whole House, 
condemned Mr. McCarthy in the gravest way for launching 
stich an accusation as this, which implied the basest double- 
dealing on the part of the Government, in a speech made solely 
on a motion for the adjournment of the House. As for his 
own ungracionsness, Mr. Gladstone declared that if he had ever 
»een guilty of it, he was most anxious to make amends; but he 
had exercised “ much self-repression,” and he should continue 
to do so, for he knew how dangerous was the expression of per- 
sonal feeling in national controversies of this kind; but through- 
out his whole career, he knew of no Government which had 
Spent on any measure more care, labour, and anxiety than had 
been bestowed by him and his colleagues on the great subject 
which he was on Thursday to submit to the House. The effect 
of this speech on the House was strangely great, so com- 
pletely did Mr. Gladstone succeed in imparting to it the in- 
veusity and complete disinterestedness of his own anxiety for 
on Mr. Parnell’s sneer at Mr. Gladstone's “ heated speech” 
ell utterly dead. The House well understood that the political 
warmth was not personal temper, but political heart, 


We seem to be in a cycle of earthquakes. A few months ago, 
sram was destroyed] ; then Ischia, in the Bay of Naples, was 





shaken, and its principal town thrown down; and now Chios, 
better known as Scio, has been ruined. This unhappy island, 
in which the Turks in 1822 anticipated Batuk, and massacred all 
the population except 2,000 souls, was visited on the 3rd inst. by 
an earthquake, which it is declared threw down every house in 
the capital, and half those in the surrounding villages. From 
4,000 to 5,000 persons were killed at once, 40,000 are homeless 
and starving, all work being suspended, and it is feared that 
the unburied bodies will create a plague. Two days after 
the great shock, human beings buried in the rnins were 
still crying for assistance, among them the Controller of the 
island. The Ottoman Government, the British Ambassador, 
and the Greek Government have each sent a ship with relief 
for the unhappy people; but the shocks still continue, industry 
is paralysed, and no supply of food likely to reach the island 
can be of more than temporary use. Its prosperity, already 
once destroyed in this century, will probably be arrested for a 
generation, even if the surviving inhabitants should remain. 





If Lord Randolph Churchill wishes to become a figure in 
Parliament, he should give up freakish spite. Puck cannot 
lead a party. Mr. Maltman Barry, a man who is the 
extreme example of the Tory-Democrat, having proclivi- 
ties both towards Jingoism and Internationalism, told the 
Member for Woodstock, it appears, that Sir Charles Dilke 
had subscribed towards setting up the I’retheit, and Mr. 
Brassey towards Herr Most’s expenses as a candidate in Ger- 
many. In spite of the inherent absurdity of the report, 
Lord Randolph believed it, and actually asked the Attorney- 
General on Thursday if it were true, and if the two Ministers 
would be criminally prosecuted. The Attorney-General denied 
the charge as wholly unfounded and reckless, whereupon Lord 
Randolph, to the amused disgust of the House, produced his 
authority, and so clearly intimated his own disbelief in the 
official denial, that Sir Charles Dilke stepped forward, and 
declared that, till the recent proceedings he had never even 
heard of the existence of the Freiheit. Thereupon, Lord 
Randolph Churchill expressed his opinion that Sir Charles 
Dilke ought to be grateful to him for having given him the 
opportunity to contradict such a rumour! There is a chance 
for the “ Society ” journals. They have only to state that Lord 
Randolph Churchill, when at Oxford, cooked and ate the 
Master of his College, and he will contradict it, with gratitude 
to them for the pleasing opportunity. He will never be able 
to offer Sir Stafford a place in his Cabinet, if he succumbs like 
this to the fascination of spiteful credulity. 


No less than five seats are now vacant, and to be filled by 
election. One is for Wigan, where the Judges have unseated 
Mr. Powell for corrupt practices; a second is Sunderland, 
where Sir Henry Havelock-Allan has resigned, having accepted 
a command at Aldershot, in order to prevent his being placed on 
the Retired List; a third is Northampton, where Mr. Brad- 
laugh, having accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, in consequence 
of the decision that he could not vote, is standing again; a 
fourth is St. Ives, vacant by the death of Sir Charles Reed ; 
and a fifth is West Cheshire, Sir Philip Egerton having been 
killed almost suddenly by the terrible east wind which is 
waging such war against Lord Beaconsfield. At Sunderland 
the Tories have declined a contest, and Mr. Storey, a popular 
local magnate, will be returned unopposed ; and none of the other 
seats except Wigan will be the scenes of important contests, 
unless indeed Mr. Cornwallis West should carry West 
Cheshire. He was defeated in 1830 by 600 votes, but Sir Philip 
Egerton was an irresistible candidate, and,—as Lord Beacons- 
field said, “ many things have occurred since then,” the repeal 
of the Malt-tax being among them. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race was run, as usual, on 
Friday, in the presence of a large crowd, though the hour was 
8.35, and the east wind cut the spectators to the bone. The 
race, though rather slow, owing to the state of the tide, was 
well contested ; hut Oxford, which had previously been decided. 
by the betting men to have the stronger crew, won by four 
lengths. There was, perhaps, a slight falling-off in the interest 
taken in the race, but the evening p2pers still find it profitable 
to send out early editions, which are rapidly sold. According 
to the experts, however, the rowing, considered from the scien- 
tific point of view, does not improve, the crews not coming up 
to some past, but perfect ideal. 


Consols were on Friday 100} to 100. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


HERE can be no doubt that the measure introduced on 

Thursday was one of the greatest which an English states- 
man has ever produced. It is not a measure to establish 
fixity of tenure in Ireland, but it is a measure which will so 
powerfully stimulate the movement for fixity of tenure,—first, 
by its effect on multiplying peasant-proprietors, and on the 
reclamation of waste lands, and next, by removing all the 
disturbing motives which can well actuate the Irish landlord 
in breaking with an existing tenant, that if it pass the Legis- 
lature,—and Mr. Gladstone’s emphatic assurance that nothing 
which a Government can legitimately do shall be wanting to 
secure its success, will go a great way to passing it,—we 
can hardly imagine how capricious evictions are, within 
the present generation, to begin again. It is true that 
there are means provided in the Bill by which what are 
called ‘ present tenancies’’ may determine. It is true that 
whenever they do determine, there is nothing, so far as 
we can see, absolutely to prevent the revival of rack-renting, 
if at that time the condition of the Irish Land Question 
should favour its revival, for the Land Oourt cannot 
intervene in what is called a “future tenancy” to deter- 
mine a “fair rent.” But this is probably only an abstract 
contingency, after all, for if we appreciate rightly the 
effect of the second part of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, the 
chance of rack-renting on any scale worth mention, by 
the time that what are called “ present tenancies” can be 
determined, will be infinitesimal. The provisions for aiding 
the tenants to purchase their properties, with an absolute title 
guaranteed by the Commission, or to purchase fee-farm rents of 
their properties, and for settling the poorest of the tenantry 
on the waste lands of the country, will by that time, we 
suspect, have produced so great an effect, that the very elabo- 
rate provisions for protecting yearly tenants with which the 
earlier part of the Bill is concerned, will, in all probability, 
have become relatively unimportant. The Bill is a Bill to 
give a very great impulse to the extension of peasant-pro- 
perties and to the purchase of interests charged only with a 
quit-rent by those who are now mere tenants-at-will, to promote 
the reclamation of waste-lands, to promote emigration, to pro- 
mote security of tenure, and to extinguish the possibility of 
capricious or unjust eviction, for a period of time so consider- 
able, as to render the revival of free contract in a condition of 
society under which contract is only nominally free on one 
side and is really dictation in disguise, highly improbable. 
It does not go farther than this. But it goes so far as, in our 
opinion, to secure to Ireland the certainty of a great change 
in her mode of tenure, to the advantage of the existing tenant- 
farmers, and the complete extinction of rack-renting and 
capricious eviction for a generation to come. 

There is, we hope, no real danger that the extreme com- 
plexity of the provisions for securing ‘ present tenancies ” 
from anything like capricious or unjust terminations, without 
interfering with the due rights of the landlords, will disguise 
from the public, Irish or English, the large features of the 
change. Through the Bill itself, and, indeed, throughout Mr. 
Gladstone’s lucid exposition of it, there struggles so elaborate 
an effort to secure to the present landlords full power to do 
everything which a just landlord ought to be entitled to do, 
that there is some little fear, perhaps, of the real drift of the 
Bill being mistaken, and its real tendency,—which is to 
enable landlords to vanish from the scene without suffering 
any injustice, except in the rare cases where they really have 
what may be called a landlord’s mission,—ignored. Excep- 
tional landlords, landlords with a mission not too obtrusively 
propagandist,—even landlords without a mission, who have 
thoroughly satisfied their tenants by their reticence and 
self-obliteration,—will be carefully protected and secured 
in their rights under this Bill; but its general tendency, 
we may be sure, will be towards their euthanasia. Neverthe- 
less, by far the most elaborate of the provisions of this Bill 
are devoted to securing the rights of both landlord and tenant, 
under the sort of arrangement which it is the chief tendency 
of the Bill to displace by arrangements of a totally different 
kind. And it is curious enough how vast a machinery is re- 


quired for smoothing over what we cannot but believe will 
really prove to be a transition period between the agriculture 
of tenants-at-will, and the agriculture of absolute or virtual 
For example, take the very subtle and carefully con- 


owners. 











ceived arrangements for securing the right of 
interest in their holdings to ail pot. cane their 
future,—which is the grand starting-point in the 3 , 
without putting it in the power either of a hard lan dle bs 
defeat the fair effect of the sale by raising the al Ord to 
next tenant, or of a crafty tenant to make capital for m 
self out of an easy landlord’s personal generosity to aie > 
problem is not a very simple one; for if you ensure ¥ 
his right of sale, and the landlord suddenly raises tiyg ake 
his successor, the incoming tenant finds to his dig ma 
while he paid high to purchase a profitable tenancy he hae 
only a very unprofitable or even losing bargain, On rv 
other hand, it is obviously unfair that, because a land] nf 
wishing to keep up permanent relations with a good ri : 
has refrained from raising the rent when he might easil he 
raised it without the least injustice, the tenant should ped 
right to sell to any one else, who is a complete stranger to the 
owner, the advantages which were meant to be pervonal tp 
himself alone. The Bill deals with both these difficult; 
and deals most justly with them. It requires a tenant to ~ 
notice to his landlord of his intention to sell his holding oie, 
landlord, on receiving such notice, to advise his tenant of as 
increase of rent he intends to demand,—an increase in which 
of course, there is a power of appeal to the Land Court, 
—from the incoming tenant, so that this increase may be 
taken fully into account in the price offered for his holding 
If no such notice is given, and the rent is, nevertheless, raised 
to the incoming tenant by the landlord, the purchaser wij} 
have a claim on the landlord for reimbursement of the differ. 
ence between the price at which he bought it, and the Price 
at which he can sell it under the new rent. On the other 
hand, if a landlord has let a holding to a pai‘icular tenant 
at a rent below what is judicially decided to be “a fair rent,” 
and the tenant proceeds to sell his interest in the tenancy, 
then the landlord may be compensated out of the pu- 
chase-money for the difference between the value of tho 
tenancy to the previous tenant, and the price which that 
tenant could have obtained had the owner insisted on 
raising the rent to its full value before the occupancy of 
the holding was sold by the outgoing tenant. We give this 
only as a specimen of the extremely delicate questions 
which arise, and which the Land Court will have to deter. 
mine, in adjusting the relations between landlord and 
tenant during a transition period. And we must say that the 
pains expended on this process of adjustment appear to have 
been almost unparalleled in the history of such measures, But 
we cannot too strongly express our belief that this part of the 
Bill, though by far the most difficult to draw, and the mos 
delicate to put in execution, will be, in the main, of transient 
operation ; that it is destined to smooth the path between two 
different conditions of tenure, and not to regulate in any great 
degree the future tenure of Ireland. 

The real crux of this Bill will be the constitution of the new 
Land Commission and Land Tribunal. It will be a task of the 
greatest possible difficulty to furnish these bodies with the 
proper moral and intellectual strength, in the various essentials 
of able land-valuing, as well as competent moral and legal force, 
All these elements are essential. You must have high-class 
ability, in valuing land ; you must have high moral character 
and fidelity ; you must have high legal culture. _ It will bea 
task of no small difficulty to find enough of the first element, 
in conjunction with the other two. And yet, without it, 
blunders may,—perhaps even must,—be committed of a nature 
to endanger the whole of this most difficult and complex 
scheme. True as it is that the difficulty and complexity 
apply chiefly to transitory conditions, any serious collapse 
in the justice or wisdom of the administration of these condi- 
tions, might kindle a blaze in Ireland such as no scheme of | 
this delicate kind could possibly survive. But if there be the | 
materials for a great Land Commission, Mr. Gladstone's wide 
and statesmanlike measure will probably solve one of the most 
difficult problems of the modern world. 
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THE POLITICAL EFFECT OF THE LAND BILL. 


é he political effect of the Irish Land Bill cannot, of course, be 
predicted as yet, but we may put together a few facts and 
arguments which will help those interested to form a judgment, 
We anticipate, in the first place, that the Bill will be accep 
with a certain unanimity in Ireland. It was evident, from Mr. 
Shaw’s few remarks and Mr, Parnell’s demeanour, that the 
measure struck both the Home-rulers and the Leaguers as alarge 
one, and one which, for the present, at all events, would terminate 
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rian agitation. It was deducible from the language of 
that the Irish Tory Members thought it would fasci- 
nstituents, and that they would not resist it, and we 

have good reasons of our own for believing it will be accepted 

“«h a certain cordiality by Irish landlords. They scarcely hope 
* e the power of eviction at will, they are tired of being 
areio! as enemies by their own people, and they are attracted 

the proposal of selling their estates to a Court which can 
: arantee the purchase-money, by the chance of compensa- 
tion for granting copyholds, and by the oe oi of seeing a 
shield which cannot be shot through—the Land Commis- 
sion—interposed between themselves and their tenantry. They 
see they will retain their rents and the purchase value of 
their estates, and their parks, and their houses, and much of 
their influence, and they abandon their direct power with a 
sigh, as to the decrees of destiny. Except from a few leading 
absentees, we do sg ace wee oe to rte i 

landlords of Ireland. ew Leaguers may ask for 
all the tenantry will not follow them ; and even if we 
admit that Mr. Parnell is a “king,” still “the strength of 
kings is in the men who gather round the throne.” 

We see little prospect that the Liberal majority in the Com- 
mons will be shaken. The English Liberals of the boroughs are 
pledged to the lips to follow Mr. Gladstone in his Irish policy, 
and the English Members for the counties will not venture, for 
a reason we give afterwards, to resist this particular proposal. 
They may, if inclined to be furious, avenge themselves afterwards, 
but they cannot join the Tories on this subject without quit- 
ting public life. The farmers will not back them, and without 
the farmers they must lose their seats. Serious opposition, 
therefore, ;,ust rest with the Tories alone; and we cannot but 
think that if the Tories decide to contest the principle of the 
Bill, or any of those details which the Government cannot 
surrender, they will content themselves with criticism, 
and leave action to their allies in the Peers. They 
will not like to see the Ulster Tories moving in a body 
into the Government lobby. Many causes, well known in 
Ireland, make the continued fidelity of Ulster to the Tory side 
at least doubtful, and a fight over the Land Bill would greatly 
develope the causes of disunion. The Tory leaders in the Com- 
mons, moreover, will very speedily discover that the county voters 
in England and Scotland are not irritated by the Land Billat all, 
but rather made hopeful of wide reforms in the conditions of 
English tenancy, and will hesitate to strain the allegiance of 
county Members, who are already fretted by unusual difficulties 
in their canvas, by resistance where they expected to be un- 
opposed, and by the danger of losing their old character 
as pre-eminently the rural party. Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
weight in the party must be greatly increased by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s state of health, and there is a strong probability 
that he will either describe the Bill as an immense adminis- 
trative experiment, and therefore decline to oppose it, or that 
he will leave opposition on vital points ultimately to the 
Lords, 

The grand question, therefore, is—What will the Lords do 
with the Bill? and on this point the secession of the Duke of 
ge from the Ministry seems to us of sinister augury. 

he Duke, no doubt, feels like most other great land- 
lords about a Bill which so directly terminates land- 
lord power, and so gravely interferes with the principle 
of free contract ; but he is a Whig leader by hereditary tradi- 
tion, a Peelite by political training, and by nature a man in- 
definitely abler than the majority of his fellow-Peers. He is, 
Moreover, on certain large subjects, such as the retirement 
from Afghanistan, in ag RO accord with the Cabinet, 
and must have announced his withdrawal with the keenest 
Personal pain. If a great Peer and landlord so situated can- 
not swallow the Bill, we may be sure that the majority of 
great territorialists cannot swallow it either,—that they will 
try to make the Bill ineffectual, and that this device 
failing, they will only pass it under a sense of compul- 
sion, That sense, however, we admit, they may feel in 
a very strong degree. The effect of throwing out the 
Bill will in Ireland be perfectly frightful. The whole popula- 
tion will declare, and declare with truth, that on the most 
vital questions of Irish policy they are not governed by the 
united representation of the Kingdoms, but by a number of 
‘responsible and almost exclusively British gentlemen, the 
Trish Peers, as a rule, accepting the new compromise. They 
Will affirm, and affirm with truth, that a tenure pronounced bad 
by the representatives not only of Irishmen, but of Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, is maintained at the dictation of a minute 
and foreign caste of landlords, whe, moreover, reject an 
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immense boon offered to Ireland by Britain which does not 
affect, except indirectly, those who reject it. Of all Irish 
landlords absentees are least hurt by the Bill. The Peers, 
however excited, may hesitate to give occasion for such a cry 
as this, and for the consequent development of the ery for 
Home-rule or separation. They do not want to lose Ireland 
or conquer Ireland, even if Ireland is full of yeomen. They 
may, therefore, shrink from voting, more especially as the 
defeat of the Bill must be followed by a Dissolution, in which 
the utility of the House of Lords would be roughly 
discussed, with the result certainly of diminishing respect 
for it, and the Tory party might be momentarily ex- 
tinguished. Conservatism cannot die, but it can become 
powerless for a time, as it did in 1832, and after such a dis- 
solution we believe it would. The Tories could hope for no 
accessions in the Boroughs, where every Irishman would vote 
against them, and they might lose terribly in the Counties, 
They cannot coerce their tenants under the Ballot, or indeed 
at all, now that holdings are so little valued ; and they would 
be compelled, for the first time since 1832, to face the farmers ca. 
a territorial question, in which every latent feeling of the tenants,. 
good and bad, will be enlisted against them. We cannot 
prove the statement in the Spectator, but we speak from the 
most absolute conviction, when we say that the English tenant- 
farmers as a body, however moderate they may seem in public: 
meetings, will never vote down a Tenant-right Bill, and will 
not regret a great opportunity of punishing, once for all, what 
they regard as the social insolence of the landlords. They 
do not like being told to send their sons to the plough, and their 
daughters to the dairy. If there is a Dissolution on the Land 
Bill, the result will appal the Peers and every sound-minded 
Conservative in the kingdom, even if it does not render the 
continuance of the two-headed Legislature impossible for the 
future. Much of the rural feeling must be known, if not to the 
Peers generally, at least to those who advise them, and fear for 
the consequences at the election will be added to fear for the 
consequences in Ireland. Will the two fears be sufficient to 
induce the Lords to content themselves with criticism? They 
would, we believe, if Lord Beaconsfield were leading them 
upon the subject—for he knows that in Ireland statesmen must 
do by law what Irish agitators would do by revolution—but 
this, however rapidly he may. recover, is, we fear, impossible, 
and under the guidance of inferior men, the Peers may 
run the risk. Their chiefs, Lord Cairns possibly excepted, will 
be very bitter. Their own pride is keenly touched, for the 
value of landlordism as a system is implicitly denied in the 
Bill. They entertain a conviction, not wholly unreasonable, 
though exaggerated, that free contract is their palladium ; and 
free contract is set aside, at least temporarily, by the Bill. 
They have been taught to believe that their dearest right, 
their only solid Jegislative right, is, when a measure is of 
sufficient importance, and is approved by the Commons, but 
disliked by the Lords, to compel a reference to the nation,. 
which is the final arbiter. They may, therefore, consider it a. 
duty they owe to themselves, to their long connection with 
the land, and to the hierarchical organisation of society, which 
gives them so much, to throw out a Bill which they will 
unquestionably denounce as “ a subversive precedent.” Three 
days ago, we should have thought the more moderate course 
indefinitely the more probable, for the effect of rejecting the 
Disturbance Bill of last year struck the Peers deeply, but we 
confess the action of the Duke of Argyll greatly diminishes 
our confidence. He must have known that hfs secession 
would stimulate opposition, yet he risked secession, and 
emboldened by his example, the Peers may say that the time- 
for fighting has arrived, and resolve, whatever the consequences, 
to reject the Bill. The consequences will be, as we believe, 
veiled insurrection in Ireland, and the election in the United 
Kingdom for the first time of a Radical Parliament. 





THE BUDGET. 


M* GLADSTONE spoke of the Budget on Monday night 
Ai as the eleventh, and “probably the last,’ he should 
ever have to submit to the House of Commons. Many will 
feel, as the House of Commons evidently felt, that the much 
greater and more important changes shadowed forth as likely 
to come in future years,—when those changes in the land-laws 
shall have been made which would be the natural antecedents 
of a great simplification of the “ death-tax,” as Mr. Gladstone 
called the probate, succession, and legacy duties,—would ter- 
minate his great financial career far more dramatically and 
characteristically than the comparatively unimportant Budged 
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of this year. And whether that great reform be carried out 
by himself, or by a colleague to whom he may consign the duty 
of working it out in detail, we cannot but hope that he will 
yet achieve his purpose, as well as the equally important purpose 
of extracting from the charitable and corporate revenues of this 
country that fair contribution to the public burdens which they 
now evade without benefit to the poor and at the cost of great 
injustice to the struggling classes. At the same time, Mr. 
Gladstone deserves great credit for not drawing down on the 
Budget of the present year the storm of obstructive criticism 
which the attempt to do anything so great would certainly 
have involved. <A regular attack on the principle of dispro- 
portionately low succession duties could not have been delivered 
profitably, without assailing at the same the English land-laws, 
which favour strict settlement ; and a great attempt to make the 
Corporations and Charitable Trusts of this country pay their due 
share to the national burdens, would have been simply impossible 
in the same Session with the Irish Land Bill. A heavy 
financial campaign was impossible while a great Irish ques- 
tion such as the Government have in hand demanded the whole 
energy and fighting strength of the Administration. Mr. 
Gladstone could do neither of the really great things most needed 
for the revenue of the country without raising a storm which 
it was very far from expedient to raise at such a crisis as the 
present. And he chose wisely to economise all his force for 
the principal struggle, and postpone polemical changes till the 
hour for the full polemic was ripe. 

None the less, his Budget speech, like all his Budget 
speeches, was far more interesting than any man except Mr. 
Gladstone ever made a speech on finance before. It was full 
of interest in its description of the effects already produced by 
the great Free-trade measure of last year, that of exchanging 
the malt-tax,—a tax on the processes of manufacture, and, 
therefore, one interfering seriously with the freedom of manu- 
facture,—for a tax on beer, the finished material. Already 
the brewers have found out that the lighter kinds of barley, 
which they could not afford under the Malt-tax to use before, 
may be used now with a considerable profit to themselves; and 
that maize, no less than sugar, may be so used in brewing as 
to answer all the purposes of barley; maize, indeed, yielding 
a germ, the oil of which is deleterious for the brewer's 
purpose, but quite separable from the rest of the ear, and 
valuable for the ordinary purposes of oil:—so that a double 
manufacture has been stimulated by the liberation of the 
materials of brewing from the tax. Very interesting, too, 
was Mr. Cladstone’s dissertation on the indications of a 
distinct arrest in the tide of national prosperity, a part of 
his speech which has excited apparently much irritation with 
little cause amongst our contemporaries, and on which we 
shall express our own view in a separate article. But most 
significant of all was Mr. Gladstone's protest against the 
vicious financial policy of putting a premium on the strict 
settlement of estates by deducting less for the purposes of 
the State from the settled property which passes, on the death 
of the life-tenant, from hand to hand, than from wealth not thus 
settled, and therefore, for the purposes of industrial investment, 
far more useful and available. Nothing can be more short- 
sighted than for the State, which consults for the prosperity of 
the whole Commonwealth, to take more of the unfettered 
wealth which may be freely turned to any purpose, than it 
takes of the fettered wealth, which is frequently quite unavail- 
able for the purposes for which, in the public interest, it is 
most needed. Again, the single important change which Mr. 
Gladstone made in the taxation, the transformation of the 
1 per cent. legacy duty into an additional 14 per cent. probate 
duty, being, so far as it goes, a great simplification of the 
death-tax, may fairly be regarded as opening the way to that 
larger simplification to which his words pointed. Both settled 
property and charitable-trust property ought to pay at least as 
much to the State on changing hands as property free from 
artificial restrictions; for certainly more advantage to the 
State may fairly be expected from that property which is 
clear of such restrictions, than from the property which is sub- 
jected tothem. In the case of the Charitable Trusts, we have 
no-doubt that their fair taxation would result in economies 
and stricter administration at least as useful to the charities 
themselves as the tax yielded wou'd he useful to the State. 

But after all, the great feature of the Budget was the 
‘provision for extinguishing £60,000,000 of the permanent 
Debt, in place of allowing £2,000,000 of the short annuities, 
which would come to an end in 1885, to expire at that date. 
This step of Mr. Gladstone’s was a very bold and a very wise step 
in. the direction of pledging the country to the extinction of 





a 
Debt on a large scale. By substituting for £3 
annuities which would otherwise tn oo of 
paratively long annuities which have still twenty-five a 
run, and do not expire till 1906, Mr. Gladstone of cone ged 
a considerable annual sum. Trustees who are to here i 
repayment of the money, represented by £2,000,000 9 F 
for four years, spread over twenty-five years, instead ye 
only four, will of course look for a very much smaller sum of 
each of those twenty-five years than they would have re ind 
in each of the four years ; and the Chancellor of the Rada 
therefore, will have to pay less by £1,550,000 per annum pe 
year, by incurring the more extended obligation. But by accum 
lating this sum, Mr. Gladstone can provide before 1906 the 
means of extinguishing not only the smaller debt which we were 
to have extinguished by the year 1885, but also sixty millions 
in addition, and pledging the resources of the Empire to extin. 
guishit. Of course, the same thing might have been effected b 
permitting the £2,000,000 of short annuities to expire, and the, 
devoting all that would have been gained by their expiring 
to the extinction of Debt for the following twenty-one Years, 
The objection to this, however, is that there would have been 
an outcry every year against taxing the country for the mem 
purpose of extinguishing Debt; while long annuities, once pro- 
vided for, though nothing but a device of the same kind 
commit the credit of the country in a fashion in which—if 
we were to require the repetition of such an appeal from 
year to year—it would be virtually impossible for succeg. 
sive Chancellors of the Exchequer to succeed in pledg. 
ing us. A little disguise of the nature of a financial 
operation from ourselves, is often of the very essence of the 
fidelity with wkich we carry it through. Just as a man will 
apply loose cash to do what he will not sell out Stock to do, 
so a State will apply loose balances to do what it will not break 
through a systematic tissue of financial arrangements to do, 
And the particular method chosen by Mr. Gladstone for 
committing the State adds to the certainty that the engagement, 
once taken, will not be trifled with. The Savings’ Bank De- 
posits and the Suitors’ Deposits in Chancery are already in- 
vested,—the one to the extent of £20,000,000, the other to 
the extent of £40,000,000,—in the Debt which it is now pro- 
posed to extinguish ; and the accumulation of the £1,550,000 
per annum gained by prolonging the short annuities 
for twenty-five years, would be sufficient to replace these 
£60,000,000 of Savings’-Bank Deposits and Suitors’ De- 
posits by the end of that time, if there were any like- 
lihood of a drain upon those funds to that amount, 
which practically there is not. As of course the nation 
would never think of confiscating the capital either of the 
Savings-Banks depositors or of the Suitors, the security 
of this £60,000,000 will be regarded as just as much of a 
matter of national good-faith, as the paying of regular interest 
on the sums thus borrowed during the terms for which they 
are borrowed. Practically, no doubt, the accumulations will 
go in the gradual extinction of more debt to that amount, and 
not in the replacement of a sum never likely to be asked for. 
It is a great thing that Mr. Gladstone, besides redeeming 
his promise to return to the taxpayer the extra penny 
on the Income-tax directly it had effected the beneficent 
operation for the extension of Free-trade for which he asked 
for it, should have been able to provide for the extinction of 
£60,000,000 of National Debt, by a process which is really 
safe enough even from the encroachments of the neediest and 
least scrupulous of Chancellors of the Exchequer with whom 
the next twenty-five years may make the nation acquainted. 





THE PERMANENCE OF ENGLISH PROSPERITY. 


: true significance of Mr. Gladstone’s remarks, in his 

Budget speech, about the recent intermissions in English 
prosperity, has, we think, been somewhat missed. We doubt 
if he meant to imply that Tories manage finances badly, while 
Liberals manage them well. Though the first of the great 
English financiers, Sir Robert Walpole, was a determined 
Whig, and though the last of them is now a convinced Liberal, 
still, Sir Robert Peel, the founder of modern finance, was4 
Tory ; and if Mr. Gladstone had remained with his old party, 
he must still have retained his financial genius. The chasm 
between the parties is not financial. In our day, Tories spend 
and Liberals save, but nobody knows yet whether Democray 
will be wise in its fiscal idéas ; and if prosperity and Liberalism 
usually come in together, the Tories may affirm with plaadliney 
that they sow the seed of the crop of wealth which the Libe: “ 
always reap. Nor do we think Mr, Gladstone meant 
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ay either that the revival of prosperity was at hand, or 
nh jt would not arrive. It seems to ‘be coming, but its 
ch is not yet certain. Rather our impression is that he 
Ted to startle the country out of a belief, which has become 
in recent years one of its fixed ideas, that whatever else goes 
ng, the wealth of England, and especially its taxable 
wealth, will always increase; that the Treasury will always 
« come right,” and that the increase of expenditure, besides 
teing natural, is of very little importance. That fixed ideais re- 
fated as to intermittent periods by Mr. Gladstone’s statistics, 
and is, moreover, opposed to many visible facts. Britain is 
wrtainly not the richest country in natural wealth, being sur- 
by the United States and, as we believe, by France, 
and its resources have been for many years drawn upon very 
jeavily. We have eaten a good deal of capital. Many of our 
minerals—tin, for example, and copper—have sunk in value, 
the coalowners go deeper and deeper for their fuel, the demand 
for iron slackens, the new demand for piece goods hardly 
keeps pace with production, and the oldest and most useful 
of industries, agriculture, is far less profitable than of old. 
The hours of labour grow shorter, and the willingness to 
labour painfully shorter still. All these disadvantages in the 
race for wealth may disappear, but they also may not, forif we 
have “the men,” as Lord Derby says, so also have our great 
rivals and kinsfolk across the Atlantic; and the progress of 
discovery, especially in electric motors, may not chiefly benefit 
the country which has of all countries least to endure from the 
impediment of great distances. We English are already the 
concentrated people who waste no force in traversing space, 
and the inventions which produce or assist concentration may 
not benefit us most of all. Without being pessimist as to 
English progress,—and, for ourselves, we distrust the pessimism 
which increases among us to-day almost as much as we dis- 
trusted the optimism which prevailed in 1851, when a whole 
ople went mad about the moral effects of a big shop—it may 
well be doubted whether the steady advance of British pro- 
sperity isin any way a law of Nature, or an inevitable sequence 
of existing conditions. 

At all events, it is well that this optimist faith should 
be questioned occasionally, and by men in whose financial 
insight the country has full confidence. The effect of the 
belief which has prevailed ever since the disciples of Free- 
trade demonstrated their case by results, has not been 
altogether beneficial. Anxiousness is not pleasant, but it 
is one condition of effective work. That the prosperity 
of the country has increased the general disposition 
to spend, may not be purely matter for regret. We 
cannot sympathise very deeply with the Radical dislike of 
outlay when the ends to be served are adequate, and 
incline to believe that the State, if it could but succeed 
better in organising its agencies, might wisely spend more 
than it does. Civilisation will be costly, do what we will, and 
there are many objects—such, for instance, as medical relief, 
Insurance against old age, and the housing of the people—in 
which the aggregate strength of the nation could accomplish 
far more than individualism will effect. Nor have we any 
sympathy with those who would surrender empire, where it 
is beneficial to the world, because it demands sacrifices, or 
avoid a just or beneficent war because it might cost money. 
But we see grave reason to fear that the easiness of the 
British people as to finance has produced a result very 
common in private life,—a carelessness in the exaction of the 
due pennyworth for the penny, or in more strictly political 
phrase, a relaxation in the effort after efficiency. The Depart- 
ments are allowed to cost more, which is wise if they do more, 
but they produce less in effective result. Take the ‘Army, for 
example, The expense is always increasing; the Duke of 
Cambridge says only this week that the sixteen millions in 
the Budget is insufficient, and still we do not get the Army 
we want. We pay as much as Germany, and nearly as much 
as France, but we never have fifty thousand men ready to go 
anywhere and do anything. That may be, in part, the fault 
48 officials are so ready to say, of the “state of transition 7 
or, a8 the Duke of Cambridge says, of the absence of com- 
onl ied he — ry Bs English care- 

Tganisation ; but it is also due to the want of 
exactness and peremptoriness, caused by the permanent convic- 
tion that the nation is in easy circumstances, The full penny- 
— of work, or obedience, or self-denial, is not exacted 
: ee: _We bribe where we might punish. We 
ho roa doubt, if the nation felt itself decidedly poorer, and 
pie on getting a better Army for ten millions, instead of six- 

) Whether the consequent penurious attention to detail, the 


mean “cuttings,” the desire to secure people who would work 

cheap, would not produce a more effective Army. It is a brutal 

thing to say, but armies in rags are the readiest for battle, and 

no officers are so good as the Campbells (Lord Clyde) and Have- 

Iccks, who are worried all their lives by insufficiency of means. 

In the Civil Departments, the regular thing now, when ineffi- 

ciency is pointed out, is to ask for more money, and to show how 

badly the employés—be they County-Court Judges, or police- 

men, or telegraph clerks—are treated by the State. Suppose 

the State obliged to pinch and to squeeze, and its Ministers 

compelled, as the Hohenzollerns were compelled, to hire Am- 

bassadors like clerks, and pay civilians like footmen, and 

reduce soldiers to the barest healthy subsistence, is it so abso- 

lutely certain that the State would be worse served? There 

is a disposition, where an employer can afford two men, to 

employ two, and work neither of them up to his full strength, 

and allow one to wait on the other, till both do less than one 

man’s stint when working for himself; and this extends to 

States. It is inhuman to press men so hard? That is possible, 

though it is also feeble, one part of the destiny of mankind 

being to be used up; but our question is not about in- 

humanity, but about the efficiency which the consciousness that 

money is not forthcoming often produces, the attention to 

detail, the avoidance of ease, the resolute compulsion 
placed on every man to do all that is in him to accomplish. 
We suspect that much of the national inefficiency comes from the 
consciousness of wealth, and are certain that the readiness to em- 
bark on profitless or immoral national adventure does. “ After 
all,” said a shrewd cynic, * Jingoism would be paid for by a penny 
a pound on sugar ;” and that consciousness of the drawing 
effect of any general tax, a result, of course, of the wealth of 
the country, helps often to relax the moral fibre. The 
Treasury will always be full, it is thought, and what does a 
little waste matter? Let us have our excitement, and not 
think of the time when England will have little coal and few 
people, and the Debt will be an unendurable burden. That 
is an argument for laxity; and when Mr. Gladstone points 
out that recently population has advanced only one per cent., 
and revenue has receded a half per cent., and expenditure has 
inereased three-and-a-half per cent., he does good service to 
a nation which, in polities, as in everything else, is inclined 
to diminish effort and avoid sacrifice, and say all will be well. 
We do not know that the “ uses of adversity” are “sweet,” 
and are ready, to-day particularly, to denounce Kingsley’s 
memory for praising the East Wind; but, nevertheless, the 
brighter the sun, the less the inclination to the strenuous and 
persistent effort through which nations grow. 





THE PANSLAVIST LEADER ON RUSSIAN REFORM. 
TT is quite possible, we think ourselves it is nearly certain, 

that the Russian Government has to struggle with a 
difficulty in the way of reform which is nearly invisible to 
observers in the West. Russia does not consist of St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Odessa, or even of those great cities and a 
score of less known towns; but of immense provinces, filled 
with millions of peasants, of whose political attitude or social 
aspirations the outer world knows nothing. The nobles, the 
officials, and the clergy live among these peasants, the officers 
of the Army know something of their thoughts, and the police 
must be thoroughly acquainted with their grievances and 
aspirations. It may very well be that the Russian Govern- 
ment, which is necessarily centralised and receives an extra- 
ordinary multitude of reports, sometimes very able and free- 
spoken, may be aware of a great social danger which 
any vigorous scheme of representation would set loose, and 
may be unwilling, or, indeed, unable, to encounter it. We 
pointed out months ago that a fully representative Assembly, 
on the Western plan, might in Russia be found penetrated 
with peasant ideas, and so far from releasing the cultivated 
class from its bondage, or allowing it to lighten the burden of 
government, might make its slavery harder and more bitter 
than ever. The tendency of the Russian Commons might be 
to support the Czardom, and crush every other force. Since 
that time, Russia has participated in the general commercial 
depression of Europe, has felt the losses, particularly in the 
depreciation of the currency, caused by a great war, and has 
suffered from privation caused by a bad harvest, amount- 
ing in several provinces to acute famine. The temper of 
the people, as shown in several local revolts, and in a sort of 
warfare against the students, has grown bitter,—not, indeed, 
against the Czar, but against the officials and gentry ; and it 





may well be that amongst the counsellors of the Throne the 
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sense of danger has grown keener. They may apprehend a move- 
ment of the most ultra-levelling character. That was a very 
remarkable step for a new Czar to take, that issue of a pro- 
clamation upon the late Czar’s murder specially addressed to 
the peasantry. The thought under that remarkable act 
was obviously a fear lest the peasantry should either dis- 
believe, or resent on the wrong classes the murder of the 
Liberator, an evil which has occurred in one province. 
Rissakoff, the assassin of the Czar, declares, in his defence, 
that there is a peasant party with designs of massacre so 
horrible, that even Nihilists shrink before them. Precisely 
the same fear, too, appears in the recent speech of M. 
Aksakoff, the Slavophil leader, who, though unmistakably 
a Liberal and a patriot, protests against a Parliament with 
executive power, as certain to lead to a social revolution ; 
and asks the Czar to keep his autocracy, as a protection 
to society, but to give Russia a voice by calling a Con- 
sultative Assembly. This, he says, is possible in Russia, 
because the Czar and the people are not separated, as in the 
countries of the West. That this view has found favour in 
high places is obvious, from the decree which gives precisely 
that Constitution to St. Petersburg, the Emperor retaining all 
his powers, but a Consultative Commission elected by house- 
hold suffrage being allowed to send up proposals which, on the 
Emperor’s fiat, become decrees. M. Aksakoff is accused of 
putting it forward merely out of a fantastic dislike to the 
West, and an idea that Russia should be original; but it is at 
Jeast as likely that he knows, and that the Russian Government 
know, that with a representative body sent up by the peasants 
—and there is no one else to send it up—the cultivated class, 
‘the administrative bureaucracy, and the gentry might all be 
submerged together. The peasantry are reverential only to 
the Czar, and might seek a revolution which would leave in 
Russia nothing but themselves, their master, and a few land- 
less, exasperated nobles. 

This state of affairs, if it exists—and it would be absurd even 
for a Russian to dogmatise on so vast a subject—will probably 
preclude the grant of a Constitution in the Western sense, but 
it may assist in securing concessions of another kind. A Czar, 
if his ultimate autocracy is assured and the social cataclysm 
thereby prevented, has very little interest in refusing to 
listen to complaints or suggestions of reform. He can 
have, in Russia at all events, little aristocratic feeling, 
he having always shown entire indifference to pedigree and to 
the opinion of the nobles, who, both before and after Emancipa- 
tion, had interests directly at variance with those of the 
Throne. Ile is certainly not devoted to the Bureaucracy. 
Every King wishes to protect his agents, but Kings in all 
countries have resented official corruption, as producing bad 
agency ; and even a despot like Nicholas, who commanded men 
ordered to Siberia to appear thankful for his order, hated 
the misgovernment of his subordinates, and punished them 
every now and then with savage cruelty. The present 
Czar notoriously considers peculation in high quarters—the 
root of oppression in Russia—an unforgivable offence, and in 
two cases has punished malfeasance, even in the Imperial 
family, with a heavy hand. He has, indeed, on the face of 
affairs, no object in shielding malefactors. He does not want 
to enrich them or protect them, but to get his will obeyed, 
and may very well understand, as the Hohenzollerns have 
always understood, that there is no instrument of power like 
an incorruptible bureaucracy, which looks to the Sovereign 
only for favours and rewards. He gains as little by the 
disregard of laws, when he has made them himself. If 
he can issue a law, and appoint its administrators, and sanction 
procedure under it, and, in extreme cases, set it aside by 
written order, he is absolute, and neglect or violation of the 
law by a distant Governor is to him pure loss. He has to 
suffer from the discontent caused by acts which bring him no 
gain. It is not impossible to conceive of a Czar who felt no 
more insulted or annoyed by the revelation of an abuse than 
a people does in a free State, who positively welcomed 
criticism of bad subordinates, and who was no more hostile 
to the independence of local bodies than an Asiatic despot 
is to the self-government of his villages, or than an Ameri- 
can President is to the municipal power of the States. And 
it is still more easy to imagine a Czar who is positively 
relieved by making the law absolute and indefeasible, 
except by his own order. Parliaments, jealous as they are of 
their prerogatives, are not jealous of the law they make; 
and the Czar, on M. Aksakoff’s view of his future situa- 
tion, would be a legislator, as well as an Executive ruler. 
With law made absolute, so that a Tribunal could hear any 





er} as 
distinct charge of breach of law against an offic} 
Deputies authorised to discuss © pinie oon! 
half the grievances of the Russians would disappear a 
out social convulsion of any kind. They would net ie 
in the full sense, for freedom implies government the iy 
the people, as well as by the people ; but they would be fee : 
oppression, free of personal insecurity, free to live their g 
lives under the published law. They would be subject om 
order of the Czar, but they would have no tyranny in the 
ordinary sense to dread. Their Emperor is no forei , 
conqueror, and, as M. Aksakoff hints, has no interests 9 sed 
to theirs, unless it be an interest in a certain i. f 
money upon himself and his entourage, which has, no bell 
risen in the past reign to dreadful heights—we believe 
in some years to three millions a year—of which only 
part is provided by the magnificent though mismana 4 
fortune of the Imperial House. The present Czar, howe is 
already cutting this down witu so firm a hand that, accordin 
to a well-informed correspondent, he will at once a 
£800,000 a year, or more than the Civil List of most first-clagg 
States. Nor, if Mr. Wallace may be trusted, have the Russians 
much caste oppression to fear. The upper class is Russian, too: 
there is no aristocratic feeling left ; Emancipation has destroyed 
the nobles’ direct power, and but for peculation, there would 
be little motive for bureaucratic injustice. Why should 
County-Court Judge or a Revenue officer decide wrongly, if 
injustice brings him nothing? One generation, at Teast 
might live very happily under such a system, till greater cons 
tent among the peasantry, especially in the less favoured dis. 
tricts, the internal emigration, which is so extensive in Russi 
and so beneficial—the swerve of the population being always 
towards the most culturable lands—and some diffusion of 
intelligence have made it practicable for the people to 
accept a larger share of the daily work of government, 
We fail to see what the Czar would lose by such re 
forms, even if he thirsts to govern for himself, and hail M, 
Aksakoff’s speech as proof that there is a party in Russia 
which sees a road to broad and durable reforms, yet is willing 
to avoid that conflict with the Throne which has made the 
struggle for liberty such a martyrdom in Russia, and might, if 
the Throne were overset, result in the still worse evil of a Reign 
of Terror, managed by peasants and supported by their irresist- 
ible force. The Slavophil party may be dangerous to Europe, 
or not, but it seems to us to discern very clearly what the as- 
pirations of Russia are, and to have one claim at least to be 
heard with which Englishmen can sympathise. It desires to 
utilise the forces which exist, and not paralyse them by a long 
and uncertain contest, during which the nation must remain 
sterile, even if it does not retrograde. 





BUSINESS OF TITE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


7" cessation of Obstruction, among other and more 
, obvious advantages, has the very great one that it gives 
Members of Parliament time to think how the despatch of 
business can best be facilitated. So long as Obstruction was 
active, it was impossible to gain so much as a hearing for any 
proposals which were not directly pointed at its authors. 
What was in everybody’s mind was how measures which had 
been declared “ urgent ” could be got through most quickly, and 
how many important measures could be declared urgent. The 
proposal to declare the Estimates urgent brought to light a 
circumstance which, in the enthusiasm attending the first 
publication of the Speaker’s Rules, had been overlooked. 
Urgency is a very powerful weapon in the hands of a Govern- 


ment, but it is a weapon which a Government can only — 


use when it pleases the Opposition to give permission. 
This is not a state of things which it can often sult 
the purpose of a Government to bring about, and to all 
appearance, urgency will, in practice, be confined to those rare 
cases in which both the great Parties in the State are agreed 
in wishing to put down a fractional minority. Thus the 
question how the ordinary business of the House of Commons 
is to be got through remains pretty much where it was. Itis 
permitted to us, however, to hope that after the excitement 
with which the Session opened, it will not be allowed to remain 
there much longer. Two useful articles have lately been re 
printed for the benefit of those interested in the solution of 
this singularly troublesome problem. Sir Erskine Mays 
“ Machinery of Parliamentary Legislation” was published in 
the Edinburgh Review as long ago as 1854, Apart from 
wilful obstruction, the evils of which we hear so much were 48 


serious then as they are now. Sessions beginning early and 
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ending late, sittings extending over the a half of the 

nty-four hours, “ unprofitable, if not mischievous discus- 
mee, Members whose “ chief amusement ” is “ diligently to 
— the newspapers in the morning, and to ask Ministers of 
ile in the afternoon if they have read them too, and what 
they think about them ;” delay of useful legislation, and in- 
calculable injury done by haste and carelessness to the legis- 
lation actually carried through, were equally complained of 
seven-and-twenty years ago. The only difference is that ex- 

rience has shown that things will not mend themselves, and 
that the scanty time which is left after allowance has been 
made for all these drawbacks has of late been still further 
abridged by direct and avowed obstruction. Still, this distine- 
tion may prove to be just the last straw that was wanted to 
make the burden unendurable. 

The other article referred to is one by Mr. Rathbone, which 
has been reprinted from the Lortnightly Review. It is valu- 
able for its very cléar statement of the direction in which a 
remedy for the evils which impede the House of Commons in 
the exercise of its duties may be looked for. According to 
Mr. Rathbone, they are four in number :—* 1, The House may 
be relieved of some of its work. 2. The form of legislation 
may be improved by methods of drafting and revising Bills. 
3, Improvements may be introduced in the forms and pro- 
cedure of the House in discussing and passing Bills. 4. The 
rules of debate may be amended, so as to prevent unnecessary 
loss of time.”” There can be no doubt that a large part of 
the work now done by Parliament in connection with private- 
bill legislation might be better done by Commissioners, who 
could visit the locality to which the Bill relates, and take evid- 
enceonthe spot. It belongs to Parliament to say beforehand 
what are the facts which ought to be established, before a new 
railway is made, or a municipality allowed to go to a new 
source of supply for its water. But Parliament is not at all 
the right body to decide whether the facts have been estab- 
lished in each particular case. It is possible that no parallel 
could now be found to the story told by Sir Erskine May, * of 
a young Member, who had been sitting for three weeks in 
judgment upon the engineering merits of two rival lines of 
railway, suddenly arousing himself to ask, ‘Pray, what is a 
gradient ?’” But however much the industry and intelligence 
of Private-Bill Committees may have improved, they are ne- 
cessarily as far as ever from proceeding on any recognised 
principle of decision, It is impossible to break up some six 
hundred men into groups of eleven, and to ensure at the same 
time that they shall deal with the multifarious questions 
that come before them on any uniform plan. If the evidence 
for and against private Bills were examined by a body of 
Commissioners, instead of by a Committee chosen at random, the 
promoters of such Bills would know pretty well before-hand what 
their chances of suecess were. A good deal of time and money 
would thus be saved to the community, besides the gain in time 
and labour which would be reaped by the House of Commons. 

The suggestion that the services of the Government drafts- 
men should be invoked to “ advise those in charge of the Bill 
whether amendments proposed by private Members were con- 
ripe other parts of it, or with the existing law which 

€ Bill did not propose to repeal, or what, having regard to 
the existing law, would be the effect of such uaotianie* is 
one : ~ value, so far as the quality of legislation is con- 
cerned. Dut, as it only bears indirectly upon the saving of 
time, it need not be dwelt on here. Mr. Hattshone's pte 
4s to improvements in the forms of procedure include one which 
has Sir Erskine May for its author, one which was recommended 
by the Select Committee of 1861, and one which, as applied to 
the particular question, may be taken as his own. Sir 
Erskine May would divide the House into six grand Com- 
5 with pe 110 Members each, Ministers being ex officio 
mbers of all of them. To these Committees he would 
entrust the work now done in the discussion of public Bills 
y a Committee of the whole House. The Committee of 
1861 proposed that when a public Bill has been referred to a 
ee esis and — = pe et it — not _ 
Wed to a Committee of the whole House, unless such 
wesiasten shall be specially ordered in respect of any par- 
cular clause. Mr. Rathbone’s own proposal is that the 
method of proceeding by resolution should be generally adopted 
in the case of all difficult or intricate questions. The principles 
Which it is proposed to embody in a Bill, and the main pro- 
‘sions by which effect is to be given to them, would thus be 
mi egy or modified by the House before the Bill itself was 
rafted, and in this way much time would be saved in the 
Cussion of amendments in Committee. 





To these suggestions, all of which are well worthy of con- 
sideration, two may be added. We do not see why Mr. 
Dillwyn’s proposal that a Bill which has not been passed in 
one Session should, with the consent of the House, be 
taken up in the following Session at the point at which 
it was dropped, might not be adopted. Full effect would 
be given to any change of view on the part of the House by 
the debate on the motion that the Bill be so taken up, while 
the detailed discussion of amendments already rejected, and 
certain to be rejected again, would be saved. The House would, 
in fact, read the Bill a second time every Session ; but subject 
to this, the progress made in one year would be credited 
to the next. In the case of Bills the principle of which is 
not disputed, while the details are,—Bills such as that dealing 
with the Criminal Code, and generally all Bills for the con- 
solidation and amendment of the law,—this would be a very 
great advantage. It might still take five years to pass such a 
Bill, but at least a fifth part of the work would be got through 
in each year. Again, much time might be saved in getting 
the Estimates through the House, if what may be called the 
matter-of-course items—the items which do not really change 
from year to year—were allowed to lie on the table for a 
certain number of days, and to be taken as passed, if by the 
end of the time they had not been challenged. No real safe- 
guard would be withdrawn, for it might be stipulated that a 
full explanation of the object of the Vote, and of its difference, 
if any, from the corresponding Vote of the previous year, 
should be distributed to the Members, so that nothing should 
pass without question, except really formal Votes. It would 
be one great merit of these changes that their adoption might 
very possibly do so much to facilitate business, that only a few 
modifications would be found to be required in the existing 
rules of debate. 


THE HAIL OF PROSPECTUSES. 

ie is hailing Prospectuses. Residents in London, at all 

events, have no need to consult financial newspapers to know 
that a mania for forming Companies has once more broken 
out, that Promoters are once more at their old work, and that 
money is being once more asked for, for every kind of possible 
or impossible “ industrial speculation.” That is the favourite 
phrase just now, the “general benetit of humanity” having 
ceased to prove attractive. The tables of solvent householders 
are loaded with prospectuses, all printed alike on glazed paper, 
all folded alike, all promising returns varying from six per cent. 
to thirty per cent. per annum, and all containing a neat little 
form of application, which the householder has only to fill in 
to become an applicant for shares, and liable to pay calls, 
usually arranged to suit his convenience in shillings at a time. 
In all, the bankers are respectable, some of the directors are 
either titled or are the directors of other companies, and the ex- 
perts have given the most favourable opinions. When the house- 
holder is tired of glancing over these documents, he may take up 
his newspaper, and there find other companies still more varied, 
with still bigger bankers, and still more respectable directors, 
and, in two or three cases, at all events, still larger promises of 
attainable profit. These advertisements are not only “dis- 
played”’ with all the resources of typography, but are some- 
times excessively long, the promoters having found out not only 
that long advertisements attract the eye, but that long accounts 
inspire their readers with an idea that they have suddenly 
become well informed. Such an encyclopedic account cannot 
be all false. The Companies are of every description, from reason- 
able associations which propose to buy land in large estates and 
sell it piece-meal, or hope to cheapen the manufacture of salt, 
or propose to lend money on foreign mortgages —the 
last a very alluring and very risky kind of adventure— 
down to ‘ Companies ” for carrying on trumpery businesses, in 
which profit and loss must be wholly dependent upon a public 
whim, or upon the skill of a manager always of “ long experi- 
ence,” and therefore probably on the point of retiring, worn out. 
The heaviest run is on gold mines, probably because widows and 
clergymen believe that gold must pay, and are not aware that 
if you spend £5 on machinery, management, and labour, to 
obtain an ounce of gold, you must lose £1 2s. 6d. by your under- 
taking; but the speculators are sinking every conceivable shaft, 
sometimes, we cannot help thinking, with a conscious idea that 
they must strike oil somewhere. That once struck, they can float 
companies enough in the track of their one success to pay 
themselves well, even if they have lost in the interval by a few 
’” shares. Remember asphalte, and its history? 


“ promoters 
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So diligent are they and so bold, that we can well believe that, 
as one financial journal reports, the sums asked for from the 
public between Christmas and the Lady Day just passed ex- 
ceeded twenty millions sterling, or more, probably, than the 
whole sum accumulated by the investing classes during that 
period. 

The outbreak of the mania was natural enough, and we do 
not know that it is of much use to join in the chorus of those 
who are warning the public not to subscribe. Whatever the 
precise truth about the prosperity of England may be, this 
much at least is certain,—that somebody or other is still saving 
money in heaps, that this money tends towards the large and 
safe Securities, that the price of those Securities is rising by 
fractions every week, and that the small investor is conse- 
quently at his wits’ end, and even inclined to fury. The 
interest obtainable is becoming so small, that he feels as if the 
producing capacity of his money had disappeared. He felt 
quite rich, when he had saved or inherited three thousand 
pounds ; but if his three thousand is to produce him only £100 
a year, he feels quite poor again. His grandfather would 
have had double that income from the same money. At the 
same time, he is quite aware that this is the moment to sell to 
advantage; and what with the high market price of his good 
paper, and the low interest for his money, and a sort of idea 
that his want of ready cash is due to his own timidity and lack 
of knowledge of the world—that idiot Brown making 30 per 
cent. !—he is just in the temper that the skilled promoter loves 
to see. He will invest in anything that promises a reasonable 
dividend. This has for some time been the position of thousands 
upon thousands of men whose increasing pressure towards larger 
interest would, it was certain, sooner or later produce a specula- 
tive mania. The time was ripe, and the hour was probably fixed 
by what seemed to men groaning under three per cent. the 
enormous success of the Date Coffee Company, and the pro- 
moters rushed in. There -are always, all over the world, 
concerns which have either failed or will fail for want of 
capital, concerns in which some invisible hitch spoils appar- 
ently splendid prospects, and concerns which clever men 
would start, if they could only get some money. <A few 
able and unscrupulous financiers buy these, be they 
mines, breweries, ‘“ works,” cr only patents and con- 
cessions, form companies, keeping back their own names— 
there is the weak point of the Limited Liability Act, the man 
of straw holding shares pledged to his astute, but too well- 
known employer—send out their prospectuses, and sce if the 
public will bite. If it does—and it is just now in the mood to 
bite—two courses are open tothem. One is to work the concern, 
and declare a first dividend made up by confusing expenses out 
of revenue with expenses out of capital, or to trust boldly 
to enormous and scientific lying, and sell before anything 
has been done, and consequently before the truth can be de- 
tected. Of course, they sometimes get hold of a good thing, a 
real discovery, a business that only wants capital, or a mine with 
a surprising deposit ; and then, of course, they work it honestly, 
knowing perfectly well that one company which succeeds by 
virtue of actual sales of its out-turn will float three which will 
not succeed, and were never intended to produce anything, 
except some cash for the “ vendors ” aud 1 momentary premium 
on shares. The public, which has no means of distinguishing 
between working companies and speculative companies, buys 
both, and after a year of half-delirious expectation finds that 
some thousands of families are beggared, that a few new in- 
dustries are paying fairly well, and that three or four new 
millionaires are forcing their way into London “ society.” 

We are almost ashamed of repeating such an old story, more 
especially as we can do no practical good. The English law of 
libel is a very good law, and works fairly well; but it has, at all 
events, this drawback,—that, unlike most laws, it takes no 
account of motive. If it did, it would be in the power 
of one or two City Editors, and one or two accountants 
with heads for arithmetic as well as for figures, almost 
to arrest these rushes. Indeed, almost any decently capable 
man with an audience could do it, but it is forbidden by the 
law. We have before us, at this moment, two prospectuses of 
Companies, both rather large. One, we should say, if honestly 
and skilfully managed, is almost certain to yield for many 
years about half the very high-coloured dividend it pro- 
mises,—is, that is to say, for rich meu or for men with money 
they are willing to risk, a most reasonable speculation. 
The other is based on a miscalculation or misrepresentation, 





which we believe to be mathematically demonstrable and 
argument. The law permits us to praise the first Com 
as much as we like, though fortunately opinion does y, 


after what 


but if we were even to name the second Company, 
we have said, we should be liable to ruinous damages, It 
not be otherwise, for if it were, “wrecking” would 800k a 
safest of the bad trades; and we can only repeat, for o 
and simpler readers, some general maxims not yet t 
One is, never to touch shares, whatever the advantages they think 
they see in Companies on which, or behind which, they fing 
names they suspect. They will not beable, as they fancy, to et 
out when the suspected man does, and are helping to cheat besides 
Another is, never to touch the shares of small businesses turned 
into companies, unless they know the business for themselves 
People with successful small businesses have sons, and nephews, 
and partners, and rivals who would gladly buy them out, and 
seldom or never sell to companies, except from one of two 
motives. Either they want a price such as no individual would 
give—in which case dividends must be bad—or they know the 
business is slipping out of their hands. There is always, too, in 
such cases, some individual on whom the business depends; and 
though he is sold with it, still man is mortal, and man, when 
elderly, respectable, and highly experienced, is very mortal 
indeed. A third is never by any chance to touch shareg jn 
a company about which you can by possibility know nothing — 
its whole method of calculation, as in all manner of insurances, 
being over your head. A fourth is never to look at limited 
shares, unless you can pay the full value without borrowing, 
—the full value, that is, if all the “calls” are demanded. And 
the fifth, and most valuable of all, is never to apply for shares 
till you have deliberately thought the prospectus over from the 
stand-point that the promoter is either a rogue or a blunderer, 
He does not, you may be absolutely certain, want to benefit 
either the world or you, but himself, though, of course, he may 
incidentally be compelled to benefit others also. That sounds, 
perhaps, foolish, but the enthusiastic reader who is dazzled with 
20 per cent. will be astonished to find how even a few minutes 
attention from that new point of view will clear his mental eye- 
sight. Let him always remember the story, true or false does 
not matter, of Fourier’s plan for paying off the National Debt. 
It was to be done by the infinite multiplication of hens’ eggs, 
and had the public wanted to eat a few billions of eggs per diem, 
it might have succeeded. But the public did not. 


mur Poorer 
1M€-Worp, 





THE MENTAL EFFECT OF EARTHQUAKES. 

HE outbreak of new earthquakes, first at Agram, then in 
Ischia, and now in Chios, the last the most destructive of 

all, and costing thousands of lives, within a few weeks of each 
other, seems to show that a period of earthquake-shock may 
have begun which may affect, to an extent by no means incon 
siderable, the history and life of our century. No one can 
doubt that the earthquakes and volcanic eruptions which visited 
the same general region, but more especially Asia Minor and 
Italy, during the first and second centuries of our era, produced 
great effects, not only on the minds and characters of that 
generation, but even on the distribution of population; 
nor that the earthquake at Lisbon, in the last century, 
produced almost as great a shock on the thoughts of 
men as it produced physically on the immense region over 
which its effects were felt, a region which include] almost all 
Europe, part of Africa, and part of the American continent. A 
spell of earthquake of any violence and duration, which should 
extend over such a field as that, would, in a time like our ow), 
when every influence is intensified by the simultancous trans 
mission of the impressions it produces to all parts of the globe, 
produce the most powerful effects, not simply on the countries 
which might suffer from it, but on all the world. No physical 
phenomena, however dreadful, seem to produce the same sens? 
of paralysis as earthquakes. A correspondent of Captain 
Basil Hall, who was in the earthquake of Copiapo, 12 1822, 
describes the effect on the mind as something which begins 
before any other sign of the earthquake has manifested itself at 
all,—an anticipatory horror, which is even more marked in the 
case of the lower animals. “Before we hear the sound, or a 
least are fully conscious of hearing it, we are made sensible 
I do not know how, that something uncommon is 01g 
to happen; everything seems to change colour ; our 
thoughts are chained immovably down; the whole we 
appears to be in disorder; all nature looks different to what I! 
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wont to do; and we feel quite subdued and overwhelmed by 
*s sqvisible power, beyond human control or apprehension.” 

Neapolitan earthquake of 1805, these anticipatory signs 
Jn the Neap : : : : 

most remarkable in relation to the life of the animal world. 
wtalian writer, quoted in Mr. Wittich’s “ Curiosities of 
eae Geography,” says,—* T must not omit in this place to 
pention those prognostics which were derived from animals. They 
were observed in every place where the shocks were such as to 
ke generally perceptible. Some minutes before they were felt, 
the oxen and cows began to bellow, the sheep and goats 
bleated, and rushing in confusion one on the other, tried 
to break the wicker-work of the folds; the dogs howled 
gribly, the geese and fowls were alarmed and made 
much noise; the horses which were fastened in their stalls 
were greatly agitated, leaped up, and tried to break the 
halters with which they were attached to the mangers ; those 
ghich were proceeding on the roads suddenly stopped, and 
gorted in a very strange way. The cats were frightened, and 
tried to conceal themselves, or their hair bristled up wildly. 
Rabbits and moles were seen to leave their holes ; birds rose, as 
if scared, from the places on which they had alighted; and 
fish left the bottom of the sea and approached the shores, where 
at some places great numbers of them were taken. Even ants 
and reptiles abandoned, in clear daylight, their subterranean 
holes in great disorder, many hours before the shocks were felt. 
Large flights of locusts were seen creeping through the streets 
of Naples towards the sea the night before the earthquake. 
Winged ants took refuge during the darkness in the rooms of 
the houses. Some dogs a few minutes before the first shock 
took place awoke their sleeping masters, by barking and pulling 
them, as if they wished to warn them of the impending danger, 
and several persons were thus enabled to save themselves.” 
What it is, before the sound or shock of earthquake is felt, 
which warns both animals and human beings of the approach of 
some dreadful catastrophe threatening the very basis of their 
existence, no one, of course, can say, since the impression made 
upon the nervous system is, at least as regards our own species, 
evidently one of general disturbance, and not one to which 
experience attaches any explicit significance. It may be, of 
course, that some very great change in the magnetic conditions 
of a spot threatened with earthquake, leads to that extreme 
excitement of mind exhibited by all living creatures previous 
to the onset of the earthquake. That, however, is pure con- 
jecture. What is interesting is that a certain blank con- 
sternation seems always to be the characteristic herald of 
an earthquake, as well as the characteristic result. That it 
should be the characteristic result, is, of course, no wonder. 
The very condition of human life is the solidity of the not 
very thick earth-crust on which we live, and when that 
solidity is exchanged for positive fluidity, as it is in the 
worst earthquakes, it is natural enough that stupefaction 
should be the result. In one of the Calabrian earthquakes, it 
was discovered that large pieces of ground had so changed 
places, that a plantation of mulberry trees had been carried into 
the middle of a corn-field and there left, and a field sown with 
lupines had been carried out into the middle of a vineyard. 
The Italian lawsuits which resulted from this liquefaction of 
“real” property may be easily imagined. Still stranger, in the 
earthquake in Riobamba, in 1797, Alexander von Humboldt 
found that the whole furniture of one house had been baried 
beneath the ruins of the next house. “The upper layer 
of the soil, formed of matter not possessing a great degree 
of coherency, had moved like water in running streams, and 
Wwe are compelled to suppose that those streams flowed 
first downwards, and, at last, rose upwards. The motion 
in the shocks which were experienced in Jamaica (July 7th, 
1692) must have been not less complicated. According to the 
account of an eye-witness, the whole surface of the ground 
had assumed the appearance of running water. The sea and 
land appeared to rush on one another, and to mingle in the 
wildest confusion. Some persons who, at the beginning of the 
calamity, had escaped into the streets and to the squares of the 
town, to avoid the danger of being crushed under the ruins of 
the falling houses, were so violently tossed from one side to the 
other, that many of them received severe contusions, and some 
were maimed. Others were lifted up, hurled through the air, 
and thrown down at a distance from the place where they were 
standing. A few who were in town were carried away to the 
sea-shore, which was rather distant, and then thrown into the 
sea, by which accident, however, their lives were saved.” Such 


a liquefaction of all that is most solid in our world, seems 
a grim enough realisation of the prayer of the prophet,—“ Oh 
that thou wouldest rend the heavens, that thou wouldest come 
down, that the mountains might flow down at thy presence,” 
for the mountains do really flow down, in earthquakes, but 
the effect of that flowing is a consternation such as no other 
phenomenon of physical life, not even the worst darkness 
of volcanic eruptions, ever produces. The loss of every- 
thing stable at the basis of human life, is the collapse of 
the ordinary foundations even of the spiritual life itself, 
though if that life has got its roots firmly into the heart, the 
original foundations may fall away, without impairing the 
vitality of that which at first had propped -itself upon 
them. But where this is not the case, nothing tends more to 
that truest Nihilism, which, so far from thiuking it worth while 
to destroy anything, finds both destruction and construction 
alike childish under the tottering of the very pillars of life, 
than the phenomena of an earthquake. Amidst the moral 
shocks which the collapse of the very earth itself produces, 
only a faith which has profoundly convinced itself that the 
physical frame of things is a mere scaffolding, by the lines of 
which the spiritual dwelling of man has been fashioned, remains 
at all. Positivism itself, with its hierarchy of the sciences, all 
of them resting on the material life as the substratum of every- 
thing, would obviously disappear in a moment along with the 
menace to that physical foundation on which it bases its whole 
system. 

It is curious to think what such races as the Teutonic would 
become under the influence of frequent earthquakes. Their 
“solidity” of character, as it is called, largely consists in the 
confidence they feel in the sameness of all Nature’s ways; and 
whether it would survive that confidence, and outlive the con- 
stancy on which it was nourished, is very doubtful. An Eng- 
lish squire, for instance, whose timber and crops had changed 
places with the timber and estates of his next neighbour, would 
certainly not be recognisably an English squire much longer. 
An English merchant whose stock of satins or teas had vanished 
under the establishment of his rival, would find the world so 
very much out of joint, that he himself would probably beccome 
an unmeaning phenomenon. It is, indeed, clear that even rare 
periodical attacks of earthquake would render the existence of a 
great capital impossible, and the character of an agricultural 
population quite different, and probably much more capricious 
than before. And not unreasonably so. Spiritual faith, even if it 
remain, cannot well rule the actions of physical beings in a 
physical world which has lost all aspects of constancy. Indeed, 
repeated shocks to the physical basis of things, though they 
may well test the strength of faith, cannot of course be 
often repeated on this earth of ours, without transferring all 
the characteristic operativeness of faith to a world of another 
kind. Faith is faith in divine constancy; and the constancy 
which has ceased to govern our bodies must be discoverable in 
some other region, not that of our bodies, if faith is to be 
of use. Morally, then, the only use of earthquakes must 
be to test the growth of a spiritual faith in a world and life 
beyond the reach of earthquakes. Clearly it cannot strengthen 
or educate sucha faith. It can only sift the false faith from 
the true, and accord to the true its triumph. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
i eign 

PREVESA AND THE GULF OF ARTA. 

{To rue Eprron or THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—While the question of the cession of Prevesa to free 
Greece is pending, it may be of interest to note that the straits 
of Prevesa and the shores of the Gulf of Arta were the scenes 
during the winter and spring of 1828-9 of some vigorous and 
successful operations by the Greeks, under General Church. 
The Straits of Prevesa were twice forced by the Greek flotilla, 
the Gulf of Arta was occupied, Turkish gunboats were driven 
to shelter under the guns of Prevesa and then gallantly cut 
out, and the Greek ships were masters of the waters inside and 
outside Prevesa. On the land side, the positions of Vonitza, 
Lutraki, and Kervassara, on the south side, were seized or capitu- 
lated; Coronisi and Salaghora, on the north, were occupied by 
Greece, and held against two attacks of the Vizier Keutaki in 
person; and finally, the passes of the Maerinoros, the moun- 
tain block at the head of the gulf, were surprised, the communi- 








cations cut between Epirus and Missolonghi, and the capitula- 
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tions of Lepanto and Missolonghi followed. These were the 
final strokes in the War of Independence. Notwithstanding, 
when the frontier was drawn, Prevesa and Punta, the keys of 
the Gulf of Arta, which the Turks had lost, were given up to 
the Turks, and that noble gulf has been made useless for all 
eommercial purposes. The humanity and generosity with which 
that campaign was conducted, due to the influence of the chival- 
rous character of the General, were in remarkable contrast to 
‘the warfare of the time. Rewards were given for Turkish and 
Albanian prisoners, instead of Turkish heads; and safe-conducts 
‘through the Greek lines were given to the Albanian garrisons 
‘that capitulated, and honourably observed. All this did much 
then to conciliate the Albanian population, and may be a lesson 
‘to those who may be combatants on the same frontier to-morrow. 
—I am, Sir, &c, C. M. C. 





“ SUZERAIN.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 

Sir,—Ear! Cairns, iu his speech last Thursday in the House of 
Lords on the Transvaal, twitted the Government on their coin- 
ing a meaning for the word “suzerain,” giving it a special 
meaning for a particular purpose, and then connecting it with 
the Sovereign of this country; and the noble Earl made the 
Peers laugh heartily by adding, “ Why, you might as well take 
‘the word ‘archimandrite,’ and by that mean that foreign rela- 
tions are reserved.” 

It may be interesting to ascertain, if only for literary and 
philological reasons, whether the charge of the ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor against the Government has any foundation infact. Let 
us hear Sir Evelyn Wood's “ glossary,—his interpretation.” He 
defines suzerainty to mean this,—‘ That the Transvaal is to 
have entire self-government as regards its own interior affairs, 
but that it cannot take action against or with an outside Power, 
without permission of the suzerain.” Earl Cairns maintains 
that here a conventional, an unreal meaning is given to the 
word “suzerain.” Is this so? I think that the following 
passage from Heffter will show that Sir E. Wood, far from coin- 
ing a meaning for a word, to jingle it in the ears of an unthink- 
‘ing people, has honestly and accurately used a term in the 
technical sense in which it occurs in the treatises of writers on 
international law. I quote from Heffter, “Le Droit Inter- 
national de l'Europe,” traduit par Jules Bergson (1873), p. 40, 
sect. 19 :— 

“TEtat mi-souverain soumis A la suzeraineté d'un autre Etat par- 
faitement souverain. Il faut convenir que l’idée d’une mi-souver- 
aineté est trés-vague, et présente méme une espéce de contre-sens, 
le mot de souveraineté excluant toute dépendance d’une puissance 
étrangére. Néanmoins comme la souveraineté a une signification 
double,—sonveraineté extérieure par rapport aux Puissances étrangéres, 
souveraineté intérieure par rapport au régime intéricur de 1’Etat, il 
est permis de parler d’un Etat mi-souverain, pour indiquer la nature 
bitarde d’un corps politique soumis dans ses rapports ertérieurs a 
une puissance supérieure.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., 
18 Bradmore Road, Oxford, April 4th. 


A. L. Mayuew. 





CORRUPT PRACTICES. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—Some of us who live in places where these prevail may 
well feel a grave doubt as to the success. of the proposed 
remedies. Take, for instance, the proposal to make “ canvass- 
ing” “illegal,’—a comparatively easy thing to talk about, but 
how is it practically to be done ? How is the forbidden thing 
to be defined ? I should not like to be on a jury called upon to 
convict Jones for saying, “Smith, who are you going to vote 
‘for ?” which, absurd as it may seem at first sight, might be, 
to all intents and purposes “canvassing,” within the meaning 
of the suggested Act. In this city (Gloucester) there are—as, 
doubtless, is the case elsewhere—a considerable number of 
people who have sufficient intelligent interest in politics to 
come and vote of their own motion, ‘without any extraneous 
influence, but a large residue who would not trouble to take 
any part in an election contest, if left to themselves. 
These numerous individuals, who “care for none of these 
things” in themselves, are—and for aught I see, will be 
—exposed to all sorts of cajolery, “influence” more or less 
“legitimate” or “illegitimate,” as the case may be, whether 
partaking of the nature of “bribery” direct, or in its various 
forms of indirect treating, undue influence, bullying, or harm- 
less, not to say commendable, persuasion. A somewhat drastic 


a 
physically incapacitated should be compelled to poll, At first 
sight, it might appear that this would be hopeless of enact. 
ment; but the modification that any elector, so minded, could 
put a blank into the ballot-box, might remove some objection 
though not all. If, however, it were enacted that every on 
whose name was on the Register: must vote, but that any elector 
could, by written application, have his name erased from it, it 
might be workable. I believe that were it to become the law of 
the country that every man or woman whose name, on the day 
of election, whether municipal or Parliamentary, stood on the 
Register should be obliged to record his or her vote, we should 
be much nearer the end of “electoral corruption” than I sep 
any present prospect of our being.—I am, Sir, &c., 


2 Midland Road, Gloucester, April 4th. Marsuat1 Srvnee, 





SHERWOOD FOREST. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.") 


Srr,—Will you permit me to point out to your correspondent, 
Mr. John Hutton, that the passage which he attributes to me, 
“the finest oaks‘are said to be in the Park of Thoresby,” dog 
not appear anywhere in my “Rambles,” and that I haye 
endeavoured to do justice, though, doubtless, with indifferent 
success, to the beauties of the Birklands. So far from over. 
looking that part of Sherwood, as Mr. John Hutton thinks me 
guilty of doing, I have strongly urged the tourist to spend 
much of his time there, and told him that he “ will find hig 
admiration equally divided between the grand old oaks and the 
beautiful silver birches, which cover many acres of ground, 
Finer or lovelier trees are not to be seen in all England,” 
Moreover, I have also said, “The avenue of beeches in 
Thoresby, of limes in Clumber, of firs in Welbeck, and the 
birches and old oaks in Birklands and Bilhagh, are the special 
portions of the Dukeries which best repay a visit, and 
which everybody who goes to the region should make 
an effort to see.” I should have been much ashamed of myself 
if I had gone to Sherwood Forest and come back with the re. 
port that some fine oaks were “said” to be in Thoresby Park, 
without even going to see whether any were to be found there 
or not. In short, I have said little about the oaks at Thoresby, 
and much (though not half enough) about the oaks and birches 
in Birkland; and when your correspondent is made aware of 
this fact, he will doubtless have a better opinion of my judgment, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Garrick Club, April 5th. L. J. Jennies. 





THE CASE OF GEORGE WILSON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I send what I expect will be the last list of subscriptions, 
though to-day I received a fresh one. I find that G. Wilson's 
age, about which many have inquired, is twenty, not seventeen, 
as I thought.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp Lippett. 

The Rectory, Jarrow-on-Tyne, April 5th. 

(‘The list of additional subscriptions will be found, as usual, ia 
our advertising columns.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








ART. 


———— 
THE SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS.* 
[FIRST EXHIBITION. ] 

Tuts first exhibition of the new Society of Painter-Etchers isan 
interesting one, but cannot be taken only as a fair example of what 
English Etching can produce, as a great number of the examples 
are the work of Continental or American artists ; and if the trath 
must be told, the majority of the British work is inferior, both in 
method and imagination. This, however, is almost necessarily 
the case, owing to the comparatively recent adoption of etch: 
ing by our artists; a dozen years ago there was a highly-traim 
body of French etchers, while in England there was scarcely @ 
single painter-etcher. All that we see in this gallery, with 
the exception of Mr. Seymour Haden’s work, has been the re 
sult of the last ten years’ Jabour, and the wonder is, that out 
artists have in the time been able to do so much. By the way 
what a jaw-breaking title the Provisional Council have chose 
for their exhibition; the combination of painter-etcher 8 ® 
difficult to pronounce as it is discordant, besides which the 





remedy has been suggested here, namely, that every elector not 





* Hanover Gallery. 


name is, at the present time, quite unuecessarily diffuse. Every: 
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body knows that an etcher now-a-days does not mean an 
engraver, and the word was originally invented, if we mistake 
pot, to mark the difference between the German engravers who 
etched their own designs upon the copper, and those who 
simply reproduced the works of others with the burin. 

Taken as a whole, the collection is, no doubt, a hopeful one, 
though it shows the dullness of English Art, perhaps, more 
strongly than would work which was executed in any other 
medium, since etching has to depend almost entirely for its 
attraction upon the suggestion of some clear, forcible impres- 
sion, and can call to its aid none of the resources of colour to 
conceal its deficiency of imagination. If you could make any 
kind of artist by machinery of the South-Kensington school, the 
jast sort which you would be able to manufacture would be an 
etcher, for really fine etching is as free and easy as is the chat 
between old chums at midnight over the smoking-room fire, and 
hears the same relation to painting as does that conversation to 
formal speech, lecture, orsermon. Looking round this gallery, 
the first thing that strikes us as marking the great contrast 
detween the foreign and British contributions is the absence 
from the former of that indefinable, but indubitable, sense of 
decent restraint and propriety which marks the latter. We 
4 wear our rue with a difference,” there can be no doubt about 
that; we are rather like workmen in their Sunday clothes, or 
better still, like an Eton schoolboy disguised in corduroys 
and highlows, striving to be careless and kick his limbs 
about freely, but conscious of six centuries of ancestors, the 
paternal mansion, and the all-round collar which he has left 
dehind him. We take our etching “sadly,” like our pleasure; 
and like amateur actors in their first piece, are sadly conscious 
of our arms and legs, and more thaz half convinced that we are 
making fools of ourselves. 

So much for the general spirit of the English work; let us 
fook at some of its merits. Take, as the best example of these, 
the contributions by R. W. Macbeth, the only living artist who 
at all supplies the place left vacant by the death of Mr. 
Frederick Walker. Here are a dozen or so pictures of English 
country life, mostly relating to the every-day occupation of 
fabourers, fishermen, and peasants, executed with the greatest 
delicacy, and instinct with a certain rough poetry, not unlike 
‘that of Bret Harto’s Californian mining stories. As etchings, 
they are remarkable for excellencies seldom gained in that 
medium. Amongst these, the feeling for and expression of 
colour is very prominent. Of course, in a work executed in 
brown printer’s ink, there can be no actual colour; but the effect 
‘is produced by the exquisitely light and tender relation of tone 
to tone, and by extreme attention being given to the delineation 
of the texture of each object depicted. The combination of 
‘these qualities in Mr. Macbeth’s work does succeed in impressing 
any spectator who has looked carefully at Nature with a feel- 
ing that somehow, if one could take the brown ink off the paper 
in these compositions, we should find the colour underneath ; 
in fact, the etching possesses colour in the same way as we see 
‘that Nature possesses it, even when we look at a landscape 
through a piece of tinted glass. 1t may safely be said that this 
merit is higher in Mr. Macbeth than in the finest French work 
in this gallery, the nearest approach to it being found in the 
contributions of M. Tissot. For merit of a totally different 
order, look at the series of landscape impressions sent by 
Mr. Seymour Haden. From these, nearly every quality 
which we admire in Mr. Macbeth’s art has vanished com- 
pletely. There is no finish, no texture, no human feeling, no 
poetical conception. All is hard and cold, the anatomy of 
Nature is laid bare before us, without pity or concealment: 
Nevertheless, this is fine work of a certain kind, though of 
a distinctly lower kind to that of Mr. Macbeth. It is a 
record, brilliant and certain, as it is unconsciously unfeeling, 
“of how a certain scene looked at one given moment of 
‘time. In it the artistic quality has overridden every other, 
and Mr. Haden prefers to concentrate his entire energies upon 
the right balance of his composition, the clear expression of the 
various planes, and the just relation and opposition of the 
masses of light and shade. Of these in any scene he has a 
quick and probably instinctive perception, and in each of the 
etchings here these merits are clearly apparent. But of intel- 
lectual qualities, as opposed to artistic, there is little trace, and 
of emotional ones none whatever. We should imagine, indeed, 
that our famous surgeon-artist approaches Nature in the same 
*pirit as he does the bed-side of a patient on whom he has to 
‘Operate, and with an etching-needle in his hand instead of a 





scalpel, calmly dissects the material before him, holding all his 
feelings in a severe restraint. Mr. Colin Hunter sends half-a- 
dozen examples of his pictures of loch and sea, strongly exe- 
cuted, with vivid and powerful effects of light and shade, but 
suffering from the lack of clearly-defined drawing of wave and 
sky noticeable in his pictures. Look, for example of this, at the 
drawing of the swirling water in the etching of “ The Gare Loch,” 
and its total lack of intelligibility. Near these are two very 
small etchings by Meissonnier, one “ From Rabelais,” the other 
“The Serjeant ;”’ both are little more than outlines in the palest 
ink, but both are marvellously delicate, with that delicacy which 
does not seem to convey any idea of niggling work. Of M. 
Buhot’s etchings of Paris life we have spoken at length in 
former articles,—we need only say that there is here a long 
series of them, and that they form one of the most interest- 
ing portions of the exhibition. The two Eastern scenes, by 
Tristram Ellis, have a charm which is due to their patient work 
and poetical feeling, though we grudge a little the time that must 
have been taken to gain an effect which is hardly one within the 
legitimate range of the etching-needle. Mr. Ernest George’s 
architectural designs are as quiet, faithful, and unaffected as 
usual; and M. O. Bacher sends a series of etchings of Venice, 
which remind us of Mr. Whistler’s work. Mr. J. Hodgson, R.A., 
has one of his humorous subjects, entitled, “One of the Shoe- 
black Brigade,” very freshly and easily executed. Mr. Watts, 
R.A., sends a sketch-etching of Professor Legros, who, in return, 
sends a portrait of Mr. Watts. M. Tissot has a fine series of 
his best works, and M. L. L’Hermitte sends etching reproduc- 
tions of his celebrated charcoal drawings. Mr. Cope, R.A., M. 
Alma Tadema, R.A., Mr. Hook, R.A., and Mr. Redgrave, R.A., 
are all well represented. 








BOOKS. 


_— 
SIR EDWARD REED’S “JAPAN.”* 

Tue days for regarding Japan as a mysterious terra incognita 
have now all passed away. The knowledge of a subject may 
safely be considered to have passed from its first into its second 
stage, when the work of a skilled and appreciative compiler can 
be so richly remunerative as in the case of the two handsome 
volumes now lying before us. Sir Edward Reed is evidently 
familiar with every author, of much repute or little, who has 
written on Japan; and all sources have been ransacked with 
most praiseworthy thoroughness, to provide information of the 
best and most reliable nature, whilst every care has been taken 
to supply all the corrections that could be due to the personal 
experience of a three months’ holiday in the country itself. 
Nevertheless, ably as this part of the work undoubtedly is done, 
we are fain to wish it had been curtailed. Those who have suf- 
ficient interest in Japanese matters to have read Adams’s 
History of Japan, and the Japan of Mr. Dickson, and the 
Mikado’s Empire of Mr. Griffis, will hardly with great zest go 
over the same ground again, even though some corrections are 
introduced. Nor does the tone of the corrections and alterations 
always please us. The facts of Mr. Richardson’s murder, for 
instance, furnish Sir Edward with an opportunity for a strange 
and, to us, wholly unaccountable outburst of that anti-English 
sentiment which pervades the whole work. Shimadzu Saburo, the 
Japanese noble chiefly implicated, was travelling near Yedo, his 
escort doubtless raising lustily the cry by which all passers-by 
were warned to prostrate themselves at the roadside till the 
great man had passed. If Sir Edward Reed seriously thinks 
that such submission ought to have been made by an English- 
man to a Japanese noble of those days, we quite fail to think 
with him; and we would recommend to his notice, in Sir F. 
Doyle’s poems, some touching lines which once appeared in the 
Spectator on the death of a private of the Butts, who, being 
taken prisoner in China, refused obeisance to his captors, and paid 
with his life for his notions of English dignity. It is doubtful 
if anything short of such submission could have saved Mr, 
Richardson’s life, and yet of his assassination Sir Edward 
says, in phrase more suited to a railway accident than a murder, 
that he “ was unfortunately killed.” He further resents the 
fact that the English Minister held Saburo responsible for this 
deed, even while he quotes the latter’s cool acknowledgment,— 
“The English insulted me, and my escort punished them.” It 





* Japan: its History, Traditions, and Religions, With the Narrative of a Visit in 
a. By Sir Edward J. Reed, K.C.B., F.R.S., MP. 2 vols. London: Jonna 
urray. 
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seems clear from this, as from many other passages of similar 
ione, that Sir Edward considers it his mission to hold a brief 
for the Japanese nation, and we cannot but think his cause 
would have been better, if more quietly and more modestly 
pleaded. We trust we do no injustice to Sir Edward’s great 
powers and experience, when we deplore, as we cannot help 
doing, the sneering off-handedness of his criticisms of the 
acts of such a Minister as Sir Harry Parkes, who has, in 
the opinion of all well qualified to judge, brought to the 
service of his country in the far East high intellectual gifts, 
a keen sense of duty, an experience of more decades than 
there were single months in Sir Edward Reed’s Eastern tour, 
and a self-sacrificing devotedness not unfrequently rising 
into heroism. Nor can we consider in any other light than as 
a grave violation of good-taste the frequent and bitter sneers 
in this work at the Christianity of the cannon’s mouth, at 
“ British men-of-war, those omnipresent ministers of pure and 
stainless justice,” &c., penned as they are by one who is chiefly 
known to the world as an architect of ironclads. Nor does Sir 
Edward’s consistency appear quite unstrained, when after being 
so severe on our “extorting at the cannon’s mouth” a treaty 
from the Japanese, he proceeds to tell how the Japanese, in pre- 
cisely similar fashion, “ supported by a mixed squadron of seven 
men-of-war and transports,” so overawed the Koreans as to 
extort from them, “ without recourse to arms,” a similar com- 
mercial convention, “ to the great credit and advantage of the 
Government, in the minds of all reasonable people.” 

Thus to us the enjoyable parts of Sir Edward’s book are 
mainly those which tell most of his personal experiences, and 
contain fewest of his reflections. His narrative is admirably 
sustained, and never fails to please, though even here some 
allowance must be made for the peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances under which he was placed, as being an honoured guest 
of the Government; and the general reader will do well to tone 
Gown Sir Edward’s roseate tints with a liberal admixture of 
neutral grey, from the admirable pages vf Miss Bird. But our 
author never lacks in interest, and has frequent touches of 
genial humour, infinitely more successful, in our idea, than his 
attempts at sarcasm. With regard to our missionary enter- 
prise, for instance, amongst a people who have such a priest- 
hood as the Japanese, Sir Edward thus writes :— 

‘“‘ We had the very great advantage on this occasion of the presence 
ef a highly educated priest, Akamatz, who had been to Europe, to 
study and report on the religions of the West, and who spoke Eng- 
lish very well, having been two and a half years in England... ... 
It may be interesting to some of my readers to learn that this ex- 
cellent priest, possessing a knowledge of England and the English, 
and also the chief priest who was our host on this occasion, find 
embraced in their section of the Buddhist faith all that they consider 
good and true in the Christian religion, and are not without hope of 
seeing England adopt this view, and with it the tenets and practice 
of their faith, which they consider most excellent. It will be grati- 
fying, doubtless, to the many good people at home who look upon 
Buddhists as eligible for conversion to their particular views of the 
Christian religion (whatever they may happen to be in each case), to 
find their own generous and beneficent intentions so entirely reci- 
procated.” 

The first month of Sir Edward’s visit was spent in Tokio 
itself, and here he seems to have collected, as was natural, most 
of his information on Japanese literature. The chapter devoted 
to this subject is well worthy of perusal for the beauty of the 
many translated extracts—from the pens of the best Japanese 
scholars to be found amongst the English residents—with which 
it is adorned. We cannot refrain from quoting two out of seven 
short extracts translated by Captain Brinkley, and originally 
intended as materials for turning into English verse, but which, 
we agree with Sir Edward, it would be presumptuous to touch. 
We select two, because we have not space for seven :— 
“Rain and rime, snow and hail, distinguish them ever so wisely, 
Fallen, do they not all become the self-same river of the valley ?” 


‘Types of our children are the tiny grasses, 
Tender and fragil2 in the ample moorland ; 
We know not to what fragrance their infant sprouts may blossom, 
Nor wist to what sweetness their unborn fruits may ripen, 

But hoping ever, wait till autumn tells their story. 
Oh! cherished chitdren, may ye never perish, 
Flowerless, fruitless, in the early springtime, 

Nor like this petal, trampled by the wayside, 

Fall in the fuller promise of your prime.” 


Captain Brinkley is, to the best of our belief, unknown in Eng- 
land as a translator; but if he can translate any more like this, 
and if there is any more like this to translate, we trust we may 
not be left with this all too small specimen of his skill. And 
whilst admiring such finely-trained literary art as these lines 





o na 
display, we must not pass over the fact, on which Sir Ed 
so emphatically and so justly insists, that much of the hig 
best of the poetry of Japan is the work of female hands ie 
has he been slow to put his finger on the inner cause of Jes an ‘s 
excellence in all wherein Japan really excels, a cause fe ™ 
to her art proper and to her art industries, Sir Edward one 
ing that he can say, with Dr. Dresser,— 5: 

“T have watched the poor artisan | i i : 
earnestness and love ani as I never eco Aer of ae a 
very features of the workmen testify to their happiness, and ro 
—— cs ne labour. No thought 
ame ie work more i eee... which 
Sir Edward’s stay in the capital, where he had every oppor. 
tunity of seeing the best of everything in Japan, must ai 
been indeed enjoyable. The days were spent in the best work. 
shops, or in the inspection of the oldest and finest art produets 
of the country, whilst every evening brought some new phase 
of Japanese hospitality and entertainment. Here our anthor 
takes occasion to open a vein which will be both new and ip. 
teresting to English readers, by giving full accounts from per- 
sonal observation, of Japanese manufactures, with a word of 
special praise for the manufacture of paper. In matters of this 
sort the writer is evidently at home, and his praises are 
pleasing because discriminative. 

Before following Sir Edward on his journey into the interior 
we must, however, notice one chapter of the historic portion 
of the work,—that on the great Satsuma rebellion of 1877, 
Here, as in many other parts of his work, Sir Edward some 
what disarms criticism, by frankly avowing his own account to 
be but a summary of another work. In this particular case, it 
is Mr. Mounsey’s work on the Satsuma rebellion that is laid 
under contribution. We have no wish to pass judgment on any 
author at second-hand, so we take this chapter exactly as we 
find it, without any further reference to its source, and we 
cannot but think this one of the very few places where Sir Edward 
has hardly made the most of his opportunities. We find no 
mention of the great Rissisha petition, in connection with the 
rebellion, or, indeed, anywhere else. At the time when it 
appeared, the Spectator gave a réswiné of its clauses, and we 
think now, as we thought then, that the rebellion cannot be 
understood without an accurate study of that document, 
Without such study, we think injustice is sure to be done, 
as injustice certainly is done by Sir Edward, to the lofty char 
acter of Saigo, however mistaken and misled he may have been. 
When Saigo raised the standard of revolt, there can be no 
doubt that he keenly felt that his country was being betrayed. 
Progress had so far only seemed to mean failure at home and 
ignominy abroad. ‘The universal system of “squeezes” or 
petty embezzlements, which is the disgrace of Japanese official 
life throughout, the persistent lying which seems to be the 
essence of Japanese diplomatic skill and which appears 
to secure offi¢ial promotion, the broken promises of Ministers, 
and the unkept pledges of the Mikado, all must have seemed, we 
think, to bear but one interpretation to such a man as Saigo, 
who, with all his faults of judgment, was a real representative 
of the ancient chivalry of Japan, and every inch a soldier. 
And again, on the other side, we cannot but think that Sir 
Edward's powers rather appear to desert him when he touches 
on the part played in this war by Admiral Kawamura. It 
is for the chronicler to tell of the conduct of the war by 
Prince Arisugaw?-no-Miya; the historian has a rare oppo 
tunity for placing before us, in all its dramatic character, 
the position of Kawamura, himself a Satsuma man, and 
an intimate frieud of Saigo, yet, through good and ill 
report, remaining true to the government which his dele 
tion must have instantly overthrown; trying all means to 
save his misguided friend and comrade in arms, yet when these 
failed, retaining firmness to strike with speed and force; aud 
closing all, the touching scene when he rendered the last offiees 
of affection to the head he loved, but could not save. Sir 
Edward seems to have hardly realized, in his chapter 00 the 
rebellion, the full force of the situation, and the chapter 
accordingly falls somewhat flat on the ears of any who live! 
through that time of crisis fur the young empire. 

If we had to select one chapter in particular in this work 
which afforded us, on the whole, the most unmixed pleasure, I 
would be that wherein Sir Edward describes his stay at Kioto, 
the western capital, and the former residence of the Mikados 
whilst those monarchs still lived in sacred seclusion. Of a wl 
to the palace our author says :— 
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and grounds are of great interest, historically, as they 
ditions under which the Mikado existed before the late 
3 868, until which time he had been secluded as a 
oS whose foot must not touch the ground, and who 
oo t. ereat bulk of his subjects, and indeed to all, even less 
sachable than any other of their gods. It was in this place that 
opr d-emperor dwelt ; here he was enthroned, here married, here 
fod, hore died. When he walked in these gardens mats were laid 
wad him as he stepped, to keep his foot from touching earth; and 
hen he left them, as he rarely did, he was conveyed in a large 
‘ ringe closed in by screens, and as he passed along, the people 
“4 ed and worshipped. Any eye that saw his sacred form would, 
Seeeaple believed, be blinded by the sight. Here he somehow had to 
ead his life, with none of the duties of government left to him, and 
§nding it difficult, no doubt, to wear the hours away, being a monarch 
and yet & prisoner, a god and yet a slave.” 


« His palace 
ehibit the con 


At Kioto, Sir Edward was, as seems most fitting, the guest 
of Buddhist high-priests. Their desire for the conversion of 
England to Buddhism has been already quoted, and they 
received him with the same hospitality with which he had been 
received everywhere else, and in saying that we say all 
that is possible. Space fails utterly to tell of the variety 
of the entertainment always provided for their distinguished 
yisitor,—of the delicacies he eat, the curiosities he inspected, 
the entertainments he witnessed. Here the climax of 
Japanese “ providing ” seems to have been reached, in the serving 
up of a fish so delicately carved as to be handed round whilst 
yet alive. Sir Edward’s gorge, rather than Sir Edward him- 
self, appears to have risen to the occasion; though he devotes a 
few lines to deprecating the wrath of Englishmen at his recital. 
The defence might have been made stronger, so far as we Eng- 
lish are concerned. Weremember one evening an Englishman 
expressing, more forcibly than politely, his abhorrence of the 
Japanese custom of eating raw fish, in the presence of Mr. 
Iwakura, the son of the Japanese Minister, and then resident at 
Balliol College, Oxford. Expressions of disgust were being 
fluently uttered, when Iwakura interrupted the speaker, 
—* By-the-bye, what shall we have for supper? Wouldn’t 
you like a few oysters? I don’t eat them myself, but——” 
the rest was lost in laughter at the keenness of the repartee. 
It was at Kioto also that Sir Edward devoted much attention 
to the ways and means of Japanese education. He was par- 
ticularly struck, as all who had the opportunity of observing 
have been, with the quiet earnestness of purpose which char- 
acterizes a Japanese school. He also visited, more than once, 
with an interest which, we fear, few of our English ladies’ 
schools would command, and fewer deserve, the female normal 
and technical schools of Kioto. Everything, of course, was 
perfect, for everything had been carefully prepared for his 
coming. Returning home to Tokio from Kioto, Sir Edward 
naturally travelled by the usual route, along the Tokaido, and 
with his re-entry of the capital the book somewhat abruptly 
ends. 

We have reserved our greatest quarrel with Sir Edward 
Reed for the last. On the question of extra-territoriality he seems 
to us to lose his balance utterly. Every one who has attended 
tothe matter at all knows the difficulties of the question, but 
mostof these are ignored by Sir Edward Reed, and one of the 
gravest is got over very easily by denying its existence. We 
allude, as all who have really resided and not been merely féted 
in Japan will readily anticipate, to the question of torture. 
This is often treated lightly and idly by stay-at-home people, 
forwhom there is only one remedy,—to go abroad. But Sir 
Edward has not their excuse. He inserts in the heading of his 
chapter on the “ Reforms of the Last Ten Years” the phrase 
“Abolition of Torture,” and he quotes, to our amazement, 
from Mr. Longford’s Swinimary of the Japanese Penal Code, 
i support of his assertion that torture is abolished, the vague 
phrases, —« the still further curtailment of the list of crimes 
punishable by death, and the almost total abolition of corporal 
Punishment.” Let us turn to Sir Edward’s own authority. On 
P.-106 of Mr. Longford’s Srmmary we read the enactment :— 

“An official who by excessive torture of a criminal under ex- 
amination forces him to make an accusation against an innocent 
Person, shall be punished,” &c. 

And again, p. 111,— 

“Pregnant women whom it may be necessary to torture are to be 

sven into the custody of their husbands, and the torture is not to be 

inflicted until the lapse of 100 days after delivery. An officer violat- 

‘ng this law shall be punished by penal servitude for ninety days, for 

one and a half years if the torture produces a miscarriage, and for 
years if the woman die under it.” 

Now, we venture to hold that for Sir Edward to quote from 

18 Summary the general phrases of Mr. Longford’s introduc- 





tion (on p. 2), and ignore the definite enactments translated 
on pp. 106 and 111 of the very same work, and that, too, in 
the presence of weighty negotiations about to be opened 
between England and Japan, is to display a carelessness which 
will do much to render worthless his opinions on the 
international relations of the two countries. More particu- 
larly serious does such an omission appear, when we consider the 
“humane” character of the last-quoted regulation, providing for 
a system of extorting evidence by torture that is to spare neither 
sex, but kindly delaying its infliction on the expectant mother 
till she can be led to undergo it with her baby at her breast. 

It may be said that these regulations have been repealed by 
subsequent decree: let us see. In June, 1876, a decree “ abol- 
ishing torture,” was published in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
(“ Daily Paper”), the official organ of the Government of Japan. 
Then, as now, all who remained sceptical were voted irrecon- 
cilable obstructives. But the sceptics were vindicated when, 
in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun for August 3rd, 1877, appeared a 
notification, which was thus translated in the Japan Weekly 
Mail of the next day :— 

“Permission has been specially granted to the temporary Saibancho 

[Court of Justice} to apply torture [gémon] to those who are being 
tried for participation in the present rebellion.” 
This was at the close of the Satsuma revolt. We have been 
recently informed that another decree has been passed, 
“abolishing torture,” and many complaints are made by the 
Japanese that Englishmen on this matter are so “hard to 
satisfy.” But it must not be forgotten that a Japanese decree 
so passed can be, and has been, rescinded at any moment at 
the will of a single Minister; and assuredly it will be hard to 
satisfy Englishmen of the wisdom of putting themselves and their 
wives and daughters absolutely in the power of such a Minister 
of Justice as Japan possessed in 1877,—but three short years 
ago. In 1877, Oki Takato was Minister of Justice, and so must 
be held responsible for the torture-reviving decree. In Sir 
Edward’s list of Ministers, we find that Oki Takato is Minister 
of Justice still. 

When next Sir Edward travels, we trust he will give us 
another as pleasant narrative of experiences no less delightful ; 
when next he undertakes to plead a cause, we heartily wish him 
a better one. 





AN UNLESSONED GIRL.* 

As the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and whoever sends 
up his plate for a second helping affords strong evidence that 
the first one has been to his liking, therefore we cannot give a 
surer proof of our approval of the work before us than by say- 
ing that whenever we see the announcement of another story 
by the same author, we shall immediately order it from the cir- 
culating library. An Unlessoned Girl is short, pleasing, well 
written, and has a natural plot and wholesome characters, 
several of whom are drawn with something of that talent which 
distinguishes Mrs. Gaskell’s delicious Cranford so far as regards 
observing and reproducing minute touches of every-day domestic 
life, which at first-sight may appear insignificant, but yet go 
far to give an accurate idea of people’s dispositions. Mrs- 
Martin has two heroines, who act most effectually as foils 
to each other. One is the pretty Gladys Byrne, who has 
spent all her life in a wild Irish home, and is conse- 
quently, totally “unlessoned” in the great school of the 
world; whilst the other one, Janet Ellison, has never been 
settled long anywhere, but has always been knocking about with 
her mother from place to place, and habitually pinched for 
want of money, so that worldly wisdom has become a second. 
nature to her. Of course, such an education of continual 
roughing it, and seeing much of men and manners, may some- 
times be of great service to people, by imparting to them wide 
sympathies and large toleration, at the same time that it 
brightens their wits. But then, on the other hand, this bene- 
ficial effect of the world’s “lessoning”’ is, unfortunately, often 
counteracted by the selfish hardness and cynicism which are 
also likely to be produced by it; and it is this last and undesir- 
able result which it has had upon Janet, whose heart and con- 
science it has hardened, whilst teaching her to make the most 
of herself and her limited capabilities in every possible way. 
Ugly, clever, indomitable, unscrupulous, “ having no principle 
to keep her from dishonourable actions, though, as a rule, she 
preferred not to do them,”—she is described thus :— 





i Unlessoned Girl. By Mrs. Herbert. Martin. London: Marcus Ward 
and Co. 
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“She thought a great deal about dress, studied fashion and style, 

and was never untidy. She knew that her features were ill-cut and 
badly finished,—Nature seemed to have shaped them in a careless 
hurry, and not used the finer tools for putting last touches ; she 
knew her\complexion was hopeless, and her dull brown hair had no capa- 
bilities, but she determined at least never to sink into insignificance ; 
better be abhorred than despised. Janet had early known all the 
possibilities and impossibilities of her career, and had shaped out 
for herself a definite course ; never to be a delight to the eyes, she 
would at least win a respect and approval of some sort or another ; 
never become a nonentity, never be contemptible. And the gods had 
endowed her with an immense tenacity of purpose, and with the 
temper of a victor.” 
She is deceitful and full of faults, but is excellently well drawn, 
and we must confess to having followed her adventures with 
even greater interest than those of the legitimate heroine, who 
gives the title to the book. There is something pathetic, too, in 
Janet’s acute consciousness of her outward defects, her cease- 
less struggle to rise superior to them, the way in which she 
makes the best of whatever happens, her stoicism, her rare fits 
of self-pity, and her passionate desire to be first in the affections 
of some man or other,—if possible, it should be those of the man 
who had taken her fancy, and whom she would try at all costs 
to secure; but if he should prove unattainable, then she would 
put up even with Jack. The scene where she proposes to Russel 
is very good, and might almost be studied as a model of tact 
and delicacy by any plain woman resolved upon securing, at 
all hazards, an unwilling lover; the proceeding is made to 
appear so nearly right and natural, that we almost lose sight of 
the unwomanliness and unworthiness of Janet’s despairing 
endeavour to win a heart which is—as she is convinced—already 
given to another woman. 

In Janet, mind evidently predominates over heart, but in her 
cousin Gladys we have a complete contrast to this. Gladys is 
almost the slave of her feelings,—constant, devoted, truthful, 
chivalrously anxious to help the weak and oppressed, ever ready 
to attribute to people whatever good qualities they chose to 
assume, unsuspicious of evil, and unselfish; she is a girl in 
whom “concentrativeness and adhesiveness were strongly de- 
veloped,” and “of a nature whose affections are intensely and 
abnormally strong, while the lower passions are not dominant,— 
one of the women whose heart governs the whole inner self, 
and in whom it is painful almost to torture to have any 
fibre unwound that has learnt to cling to a beloved object.”’ She 
is the only child of a widowed colonel, who lives retired on his 
Trish estate, and he and she are wrapped up in one another, 
and she would wish for nothing better than to continue an un- 
disturbed existence with him, at their ramshackle old manor- 
house, caring for her poorer neighbours, who adore her, and 
whose faults are amply atoned for in her eyes by their warm 
and loving hearts. This placid life is interrupted, however, 
by an unexpected summons which obliges her father to go to 
India for a year, and for the time of his absence he places her 
in the charge of his widowed cousin, Mrs. Ellison, who is 
residing at a villa at Putney, with her daughter Janet. This 
last lady is on terms of platonic affection, which she hopes to 
convert into something warmer, with the young barrister 
Russel Lawrence, and on seeing him show signs of being 
captivated by Gladys, she does all in her power to obviate the 
danger to her own prospects by bringing about a match between 
Gladys and young Lancelot Chester. Janet certainly acts on 
the principle that all is fair in love and war, and for the success 
of her schemes and the final result we refer our readers to the 
book itself, merely remarking that Gladys’ character is well 
developed, and that in all her trials we have the satisfaction of 
tinding her true to the nature with which Mrs. Martin has been 
pleased to endow her, and of feeling that she is throughout a 
careful and well-finished portrait, instead of one of those 
glaringly inconsistent people so often met with in novels, who 
are iron in one chapter, wax in another, leather in a third, and 
dough or sponge in a fourth, without the very smallest regard 
to what is either possible or probable. 

Janet’s mother, Mrs. Ellison, is delightfully represented, and 
we seem to see her before us, with her indolence, self-indulgence, 
chilliness, chronic state of impecuniosity, good-nature, selfish- 
ness, capacity for being made thoroughly happy by “ afternoon 
tea, with rich cream and delicate cake, by good dinners, and a 
comfortably-appointed bed-room,” and inability for troubling 
herself about anything except the comfort of the moment. We 
extract the following description of her :— 

“Mrs. Ellison had once been pretty, ‘in a soft, loose, untidy way,’ 
as her cousin Michael Byrne had described her; the ‘soft, loose, 
untidy ’ style survived, but the prettiness was a thing of the past, 





though her features were still well formed. Her once 
skin had got greyish like her hair, and her blue ey 
their gentle, plaintive expression degenerating into 
hair had been soft and a pretty light brown once, but it was 
dusty grey that had nothing of the beauty of white hair, and she a 
a wretched taste in dress. Her tall, spare figure was bent and h = 
lessly dowdy, her dresses were made badly, and of colours whi ha 
not suit her, and nothing ever would make her caps straight, a 
always seemed to want pulling together. The old charm of 24 
and manner, however, still lingered after other charms had died wa 
had a sweet, refined voice and a musical intonation, and she 6 7 
be animated still in conversation, when she cared to rouse heel 
from her usual indolence. Most people spoke of her ag ‘ poor ies 
Ellison,’ though no one knew exactly why they pitied her; she had 
un appealing, confiding way of throwing herself on the sym ae, 
of others; but in sober fact, in spite of sentimental sorrows vhieh 
she had real eloquence in describing, few had suffered lesg scutes 
than Marian Ellison, She had had plenty of troubles, enon h Ma 
have crushed other natures, but they glided off her, and her hese 
always rose above water. A very little served to compensate and 
comfort her—an amusing book, a warm fire, a delicate little tit. 
bit to tempt her small appetite, a pleasant talk with an agreeable. 
companion, some sympathy, would make her forget the past and be 
sanguine for the future.” 
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This careless and Bohemian widow is evidently but ill qualified 
to take charge of unsophisticated Gladys, with her utter ignor. 
ance of London convenances and proprieties, and we are not 
surprised to find that she never exerts herself to try and contro} 
the goings-on of the “ unlessoned ” girl, or to save her from the: 
trap of appearing to be engaged to Lancelot Chester, which js 
skilfully laid for her by Janet. Contemptible as Mrs. Ellison, 
is, there is yet a sort of likeableness about her, notwithstand- 
ing, and we feel that her sins of omission and commission meet 
with a punishment of almost inadequate severity, when she ig 
finally carried off to Jack Northcote’s remote and uncivilised 
abode in Australia, where she would have but small chance of 
the “ repose, agreeable society, and favourite books which were 
the necessaries of her existence,’ and whither she could cer. 
tainly not have transmitted with her that favourite old sofa, 
with its “sleepy hollow of lazy ease,” which had been ware- 
housed again and again during her frequent changes of abode, 
and had each time come forth some degrees more battered and 
faded than before. We cannot leave her without quoting her 
criticism on George Eliot’s novels, which strikes us as being 
exactly the sort of way in which women of her type probably 
regard them, though they may not always give their opinion so 
honestly :— 

“** What novels ought to be,’ she declared, ‘is something you can 
turn to for pleasure and amusement—to forget one’s troubles, and to 
relax one altogether. Something like dear Miss Austen’s, that one 
can read when one has a headache, and that makes one laugh. I’m 
sure I love Miss Bates, and Mrs. Elton, and Mr. Collins, and all those 
dear ridiculous people. It’s a perfect delight to get among such old 
friends. But as for Daniel Deronda, it’s as dull as a sermon, and 
fifty times more difficult to understand. And I believe every one 
agrees with me in their secret souls, only they dare not say soir 
this intense age. Call that a novel! I don’t consider myself stupid, 
but I declare I’ve read a whole page without the words conveying @ 
single glimmering of an idea to me..... . Well, I don’t quarrel. 
with people writing philosophical, or metaphysical, or any other sort of 
learned treatises ; make them as deep as you like, and let learned 
people read them; but don’t call them novels, and delude me into 
taking them up. Now her early ones, I grant you, are novels—simple 
and full of buman interest. I allow the genius in Adaim Bede, and 
the Mill on the Floss, and Silas Marner ; but since she turned intense, 
I only beg not to be forced to read any more of her books.’” 

Mrs. Martin’s fine appreciation of character appears to be 
keener where her own sex is concerned than the other, and the 
men of her story are not quite such interesting and successful 
studies as the women. Of the two males whom she brings 
forward most prominently, we think that the wild young man 
about town, Lancelot, is perhaps the best; there is much that 
is amusing and natural about his original state of cool patron- 
age for his little cousin Gladys changing gradually into genume 
affection, his continual scrapes, his intense selfishness, and the 
very good opinion he entertains of himself, which makes it 
seem to him quite a matter of astonishment that a girl cau 
have the bad taste to refuse him. 

In conclusion, we would suggest that it is a mistake to intro- 
duce an ordinary, uninteresting ghost-story into a novel with 
which it has nothing whatever to do, especially when it 38 
brought in with enough circumstance to give rise to the expecte~ 
tion that it is about to play some important part in subsequent 
events. A slight hint is sufficient to arouse the dormant love 
of a ghost that is to be found in most people, and when nothing 
comes of it after all, they are apt to feel indignant at having 
been deluded and unjustly defrauded of the supernatural ele- 
ment which had seemed to be promised ther. 
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AN ENGLISH MYSTIC.* 

Tuts is a delightful book. It is such a book as we had a right 
to expect from the accomplished pen of the joint author of 
The English Church in the Highteenth Century. We find in this 
yolume the thorough fairness, the historical insight, the wide 
catholicity, the profound knowledge, and the clear, calm style 
of thought and expression, which delighted us in the earlier work 
of Mr. Overton. The studies which took shape in the “ English 
Church” may be regarded as the fitting and necessary prepara- 
tion for the writing of this, as the author modestly calls it, 
“Sketch of the Life, Character, and Opinions of William Law.” 
Mr. Overton knows, as few other men know, the currents of life 
and opinion in the eighteenth century. He is at home amid all 
its movements, in one country at least; acquainted with the 
thought of the century as a whole, he is able to understand 
and to set forth, both in their likeness and in their difference, 
the life and opinions of the strangest product of English 
life and thought in the eighteenth century. Mr. Overton is 
to be congratulated on his choice of a subject, and on the man- 
ner in which he has done his work. He has anew directed at- 
tention to the life and writings of William Law, and has done 
much to rescue him from the strange neglect in which he has 
most undeservedly remained. It is not too much to say, that as a 
man of letters, the master of a singularly pure and effective style, 
as an apologist, as a theologian, and as a philosopher, William 
Law is deserving of the most serious study. He is best known 
as the author of A Serious Cull, a book which has been 
widely read, wherever the English tongue is known, and which 
is also known to German readers in Lessing’s translation. But 
all his works, without exception, are worthy of attention. We 
trust that one result of Mr. Overton’s excellent work will be 
the forthcoming of a new edition of the works of one of Eng- 
land’s most noteworthy men, in a style worthy of him and of 
our time. 

We shall transcribe a passage from the introductory pages of 
Mr. Overton’s work, because it sets forth some of the reasons 
which prompted him to this task, and because it sets forth in a 
succinct manner the character and historical position of William 
Law. But the one reason which justifies Mr. Overten’s work, 
is the singular success with which it has been accomplished. A 
work which required to be done, has been done in an adequate 
way. If we are judge of the effect of the book on others by 
its effect on us, we think that the perusal of the work will have 
a bracing effect on their whole nature. It will increase their 
knowledge of Law, his contemporaries, and the thought and 
life of their time ; it will widen the horizon, and bring them 
into closest relation with a man of a heroic type of character, a 
thinker of unique power, and a life of singular purity. William 
Law has waited long for a biographer equal to the task of set- 
ting forth his life, and he has not waited in vain :--- 

“The name of William Law is so unfamiliar to the present genera- 
tion, that it may be necessary to give some reasons why his life should 
be written at all. That he was one of the ablest of theological 
writers in a period remarkably fertile in theological literature ; that 
he lived a pure and conscientious life of Christian self-denial, at a 
time of great spiritual deadness ; that he influenced the generation 
in which he lived, indirectly, but very really, as much or more than 
any man of his day; that his whole character, moral, intellectual, 
and social, was a singularly taking one; that he was, in his latest 
years, almost the only notable representative in England of a phase 
of Christianity which has attracted and helped to form many saintly 
characters ;—these in themselves might be insufficient reasons for 
introducing an almost forgotten man of genius to a public which is, 
perhaps, already bewildered by the multitude of claimants upon its 
attention. But the life and writings of William Law are of so 
striking and suggestive a character, that they really ought not to be 
allowed to pass into oblivion. He would have been a remarkable 
man in any age, but he was doubly remarkable when we think of him 
as belonging to an age which took its philosophy from Locke, its 
theology from Tillotson, and its politics from Walpole; an age which 
had hardly any sympathy with any of the phases of his character. 
SS eee « His character is just such a one as it is important in the 
interests of Christianity to bring into prominence. When Christianity 
is represented by some as adapted only for minds of the second order 
(except for the temporal advantages it may bring), it will be well to 
call attention to one whose intellect was undeniably of the highest 
order, and whose intense conviction of the truth of Christianity was 
obviously stimulated by no interested motive. When religion is 
assumed by others to be the special province of women and children, 
a Christian character of a singularly robust and masculine type may 
be a useful study.” 

With the sure and swift step of a guide who thoroughly knows 
the way, Mr. Overton leads us through the time of Law’s early 
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years. Even those early years were full of seriousness, and 
clearly foreshadowed the future. The “rules for my future 
conduct,” which were probably drawn up by him on entering 
the University, if somewhat minute and particular, at all events 
reveal a high ideal of life, and a solemn sense of responsibility. 
He was soon called on to make a decision which affected all his 
future life, and without hesitation he refused the oaths of 
allegiance to the new Government and abjuration of the so- 
called Pretender. ‘This refusal cost him his fellowship, and his 
work at the University was over. Soon, however, his literary 
work began, and continued throughout his long and studious 
life. In successive chapters, Mr. Overton describes the various 
controversies in which he was involved, and analyses the various 
publications which proceeded from his pen. Not only are we 
made acquainted with the writings themselves, but the time, 
place, and circumstances of each of them are so described, that 
we obtain, almost without our knowledge, a vivid picture of the 
social state of England at the time, the condition of parties, 
and the state of theological opinion in particular. Thus, in 
successive chapters, the early works of Law are passed in 
review, and the share he took in the controversies of his day is 
fully described, in a way which enables the reader clearly to 
understand the merits of each case. In the concluding chapters 
of the work, Mr. Overton has done a similar service to the 
reader in relation to the mystic works, which are more closely 
associated with the name of William Law. We content our- 
selves with drawing attention to these features of Mr. Overton’s 
work. In the short remaining space at our disposal we propose 
to call attention to the life and character of William Law, and 
to that peculiarity of his thought which has won for him the 
name of “ the English Mystic.” 

As we study the events of the life of William Law, and fol- 
low the development of his character, as these are unfolded in 
the pages of this biography, the thing which strikes us most is 
his exquisite and sensitive conscientiousness, and his loyalty to 
truth and duty. What he saw to be true, that he must speak ; 
what he recognised as duty, that must be done, at all risks. He 
had a keen and piercing intellectual insight into truth, and a 
loyal recognition of fact, combined with a rare warmth of feel- 
ing and fervour of high emotion. But these faculties, which 
are often accompanied with a weak will and an uncontrolled 
impulse, were in Law under the control of a will unusually 
firm, and his impulses were controlled with all the rigour of a 
law of nature. His early life bordered on asceticism, but this 
was considerably mellowed down in later years. When one thinks 
of William Law, by some association of resemblance and contrast 
there rises before the mind the figure of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Coleridge was a man of piercing intellectual insight, of poetic 
fervour of spirit, of much philosophical penetration, and poetical 
power of thought and expression. But he was a man of weak 
will, of indolent nature, a dreamer of dreams; and his life was 
a life of unfulfilled hopes, of work projected and never begun, 
or begun and never finished. He was not master of himself, 
of his thought, or of his work. But the life of Law is com- 
plete. What he saw to be duty, he was resolved and able to do. 
He was always master of himself; and his power of thought and 
expression, his wealth of imagination, and his grace of exquisite 
style, all stood ready harnessed to do the work to which his im- 
perious will and sense of duty called them. It is well that a life of 
such heroic breadth, steadfastness, and power should be ade- 
quately represented in English literature, and ample materiah 
for judging of Law and his work are suitably presented in this 
biography, by Mr. Overton. 

In many respects, the chapters devoted to mysticism are the 
most valuable in the volume. Other chapters set forth the life, 
character, and opinions of one man; these three chapters are a 
great contribution to the history of one phase of religious 
thought. They form the best English account of mysticism with 
which we are acquainted. While they have an independent 
value as a contribution to philosophy and theology, they form 
quite an indispensable introduction to the study of the later 
works of William Law. ‘These chapters on mysticism are so 
condensed already, that they will not bear any further conden- 
sation. Still, some attempt must be made. At all events, we 
may quote a few sentences from Mr. Overton. Let us examine 
what this much abused system really is. “The Divine Word 
(Logos) is instilled into all men. In all, something Godlike has 
been breathed,—you bear the image of God.” This is the 
starting-point, one might almost say, the postulate of all mystic- 
ism. The complete union of the soul with God, this is the goal of 
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all mysticism ; and the Christian mystic would add, through a 
mediator, Jesus Christ. The means by which this union is to 
be effected are faith and love, which to the mystic are hardly 
distinguishable even in thought, and are quite inseparable in 
fact, for love implies faith, and faith can only work by love. 
To the mystic, the true Schekinah is man. Being himself a part 
of the Divine Nature, he has only to retire into himself to tind 
God. But the world is also full of God, and he who loses sight 
of self, who is content to sink into his own nothingness, and to 
be wholly disinterested in his love to God, learns to see God in 
all things, to understand the correspondénce between the out- 
ward and the inward, and to see in all the works and processes 
of Nature symbols of divine thought and transcripts of the 
divine nature. The great book of Nature is to him a divine 
language, and to the Christian mystic the written book of 
Scripture reveals even more fully than Nature does the hidden 
nature and love of the one personal God. In its own inner 
nature, in the world, in the written book of revelation, the 
mystic finds that supreme, personal, living God, from whom he 
came, and to whom he shall return. * This mode of thought and 
feeling is shown by Mr. Overton to be characteristic of all 
Christian mystics, and he traces in splendid brevity the life and 
work of the great Mystics. To the greatest of them all, Jacob 
Behmen (as Mr. Overton is pleased to spell his name) a whole 
chapter is devoted, and the main elements of his strength are 
happily disentangled from the curious forms in which they were 
involved. In this historical inquiry and philosophical disserta- 
tion, the author never loses sight of his ultimate purpose, which 
is to show the influence of mystic writers on the life and 
thought of William Law. Behmen was the great influence 
of Law’s later life. But all these mystic opinions of his were 
held in conscious union with all the doctrines of Christianity, 
und even with those doctrinal positions which are peculiar to 
the English High Churchman. Law was High Churchman, 
Nonjuror, and mystic, to the end. But the characteristic feature 
of his later thought is the sense of the supreme love of the 
living God, of His abiding presence in all things, and of the 
union of the human soul with Him. We refer our readers to 
the work of Mr. Overton for a full and adequate account of 
Law’s opinions, and of his criticisms on systems akin to mysti- 
cism. We give a short letter of William Law, not given in the 
work of Mr. Overton,—Letter xiii., in one edition of the Letters 
of William Law, by “'T. L. and G. W.,” printed for J. Richard- 
son, in Paternoster Row, 1760 :—* To ‘'T. L.’—My Dear Friend, 
--I thank you for the favour of yours. In the two extracts 
you have sent, the writer says twice he cannot accept the dark 
side of my system. If what I have wrote may be called a sys- 
tem, it has puta full end to all that was dark and partial in 
every other system. It makes all the Universe of Nature, and 
Space, to be an Edifice of Love, kept up and governed by Love. 
For I allow of no other God but Love, who from Eternity to 
Eternity, can have no other Will towards the Creature, but to 
communicate Good; and that no creature can have any misery, 
from which infinite Goodness can deliver it. What, then, is the 
dark side? Must I assert God to be other than infinitely Good ? 
Dear soul, adieu, June 9th, 1752.” 

As we were reading this biography, and perusivg again some 
of the works of William Law, this question kept recurring and 
again recurring to us,—Is George Macdonald a student of the 
works of William Law? ‘There are many coincidences of 
thought and expression between the two writers, and the general 
attitude of mind is the same. No doubt, in the writer of the 
present day, we have an element not in the older writer. We 
have the Celtic element, vast, vague, shapeless, as if looming 
through the mist of his native hills. But if we were asked to 
name the writer who most vividly recalls the spirit of William 
Law, we would point to the writings of George Macdonald. 

Mr. Overton says (p. 336):—‘ A collection of Law’s 
letters was published, with his consent, a year before his 
death, at the request and through the instrumentality of his 
friends Mr. Langcake and Mr. Ward. The first of them is ad- 
dressed to his old friend, Bishop Sherlock.” Now, an edition 
of Law’s letters lies before us, printed for J. Richardson, in 
Paternoster Row, London, 1760. But in our edition the letter 
to Bishop Sherlock does not occur. It certainly is not the first 
letter in the collection. The first letter in our edition is ad- 
dressed to “J. L.,” and the contents of it correspond with the 
description of the contents of the second letter, as given by Mr. 
Overton. Law died on April 9th, 1761. Were there two sepa- 
rate editions of his “ Letters” published in 1760 ? Can Mr. Over- 
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PHILOZOOISM.* 

We sadly want some homely English word to express kind feel, 
ing for animals. The sentiments of compassion and sympath 

which, when addressed to human beings, we call philanthropy, 
cannot, of course, be properly expressed by the same word when 
applied to our poor “ Friends in Fur and Feathers ;” and it jg 
time we should either naturalise the clumsy Greek term at the 
heading of this article, or invent something better of Saxon 
origin to serve our purpose. No doubt it is one of the many 
evidences how recent is the development of the feeling itself — 
at least, in the earnest and serious form which it now go often 
assumes,—that we are still unprovided with proper terms where. 
with to speak of it, and are obliged actually to borrow the words 
“humane” and “humanity,” when we expressly desire to refer 
to our relations with non-human creatures. At the same time, 
it is perfectly true that no man is, properly speaking, human, 
who is capable of cruelty to fellow-creatures of a lower order, 

However, this new impulse of sympathy, radiating jn 
widening waves from its original centre in England, jg 
continually manifesting itself more and more vigorously; 
and the number of books and periodicals which issue from 
the press every week or month in nearly every country in 
Europe and America on the subject of animals, and our 
duties towards them, is a feature of modern literature 
which would have exceedingly astonished our fathers, who 
read Sydney Smith’s scornful jeers in the Edinburgh Review 
at that first legislation for the Prevention of Cruelty, which 
Erskine justly prophesied would prove “ an era in the civilisa. 
tion of the world.” Especially is it pleasant to note how excel. 
lent are some of these periodicals originated and carried on by 
foreigners in their own countries, such as the Swedish monthly 
Djurotinnen, the charming and beautifully illustrated Danish 
Dyrevennen ; the lively and interesting Our Dumb Animals of 
Boston; the Bolletini of the Protection Societies of Rome, Turin, 
and Florence; the T'hier-wnd-Menschen Freund of Dresden, and 
scores of other German pamphlets and journals. 

The brochure of which we have placed the name at the head 
of this article touches on the single point of the proper treat- 
ment of dogs, with a view to security against rabies. It is the 
report of a very large and important meeting held at Vienna in 
October last, numbering among the speakers many magistrates 
and men of eminence, who discussed at length the utility of such 
supposed precautions as muzzles, &c. The first resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted, was to the effect “that dogs should 
neither be muzzled nor led always by a string ;” both practices 
(especially the muzzling) being injurious to their health, and 
consequently liable to produce the very evil from which it is 
intended to be a safeguard. Careful arrests every night by 
proper officers of all stray dogs found in the streets, and their 
sequestration in an asylum similar to that of the Lost Dogs’ 
Home in Battersea, are the measures which the meeting 
ended by universally approving, and recommending to the 
Municipality of Vienna for adoption. It is needless to 
point out how thoroughly rational are these conclusions 
of the worthy Austrian magistrates and physicians. We talk 
a great deal in these days of the progress of science, especially 
of physiological science; but the ignorance which causes the 
authorities of our country towns every now and then to issue 
proclamations enforcing the use of the muzzle as a precaution 
against rabies is really astonishing, in these days of compulsory 
education. Will no writer of class-books for our elementary 
schools insert a few lines clear enough to penetrate the obtuse 
minds of these gentlemen, and convey to them the information 
that dogs only perspire through the tongue (little, if at all, 
through the skin of their bodies); and that, consequently, to 
prevent the animals, especially in hot weather, from freely 
opening their mouths, and allowing the water to escape, is not 
merely heinously cruel (as cruel as it would be to enclose 
a@ man in a sheet of tin), but also calculated inevitably to 
produce disease? A well-managed kennel, where lost dogs 
can be kept out of harm’s way till they are either sold or re- 
turned to their owners, or eventually humanely destroyed, has 
become one of the indispensable conditions of a civilised metro- 
polis. We havethe assurance of a member of the committee of the 
Battersea “ Home” that out of more than 100,000 dogs which 

* Bericht iibor das hinsichtlich der Hundefrage, (Pamphlet, 20 pp.) Vienns. 1880. 
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have passed through the place, only one, a few months ago, dis- 
played symptoms of rabies; and that poor animal died quietly, 
of course biting no one at the Home. | 

Claims for Ki ndness is a charming little book about animals, 
for young children. Some of the stories, notably “ Nobody 8 
Dog,” are exceedingly pretty, and likely to make the little readers 
think, and think to good purpose, about their four-footed pets and 
dependents. Nothing is more true than the proverb which it 
illustrates, —‘‘ Give a dog a bad name, and hang him.” Vulgar 
people continually take senseless antipathies to some luckless 
dog or cat, and then lay the blame on the animal if any food 
has been stolen, or crockery broken, or stain of dirty feet be 
found on clean floors. Ever afterwards they persecute the 
dumb and helpless undefended creature, till very often the 
whole household ends in treating him as a sort of per- 
manent criminal; harsh voices address him, grudging food 
js thrown to him, his timid caresses are repulsed with scorn, 
and soon the downcast, heart-broken little brute goes about 
with that “ hang-dog” look of despondence and mistrust 
which provokes fresh dislike and cruelty. 

We wish we could conclude our short notice of this well- 
meant little book with unmixed praise; but, to our deep 
regret, we have found that Mrs. Wigley, with all her 
kind feelings to animals, has first accepted without hesita- 
tion all the statements made by the apologists of vivisec- 
tion respecting the discoveries alleged to have been made 
by the aid of that practice, and then has been guilty of 
the almost unpardonable error of introducing a justification 
of such experiments into a book intended to teach little 
children to love the animals so vilely misused. For our part» 
we are of opinion that if the cruelties of vivisection are to be 
sanctioned, and men are to be authorised to treat intelligent and 
affectionate dogs as “carnivorous creatures, valuable for the pur- 
poses of research,”’ the sooner we cease to inculcate sympathy with 
them, and, on the contrary, teach our children to regard them 
merely as if they were stocks and stones, the better. To vecognise 
their intelligence and their fideiity, and to exchange with them the 
endearments of their humble affection, and then coldly abandon 
them to unutterable torments for the sake of science, is such a 
climax of treachery and baseness, that the heart which has learned 
to acquiesce in it has gone half-way to every human wrong and 
perfidy. Of course, the authoress of this book is one of those 
many well-intentioned persons who, whenever this dreadful 
subject is mentioned, put their hands to their ears, and ex- 
claim,—“ Oh, do not tell tell me anything about it! I cannot 
bear it. I should not sleep for a week.” But this self-sparing, 
if excusable at all, certainly ceases to be so, when the individual 
who refuses to hear of the cruelties of vivisection, opens a ready 
and credulous ear to the statements of the apologists of the 
physiologists who are incriminated, and proceeds actually to 
publish, as if they were undisputed facts, a whole series 
of assertions and claims, which have been challenged far 
and wide, and would have been shown, even to her 
own satisfaction, to be disputable in the first anti-vivi- 
section tract which might have come to hand. The 
ignorance betrayed by the assertion that the action of 
the lungs and the functions of the nerves were discovered 
by vivisection, is only equalled by the grievous misplace- 
ment of any discussion of such a subject in a book for 
children, Let Mrs. Wigley obtain from the office of the Scottish 
Anti-Vivisection Society their just published lecture by Dr. 
Bowie (52 Nicolson Street, Edinburgh), and she will, we believe, 
hasten, in her next edition, to expunge the whole passage to 
which we refer (p. 127), a grievous blot which would preveut 
us from placing an otherwise charming book in the hands of 
any child with whom we were concerned. At the end of all, 
she seems to repent of her justification of cruelty, and 
concludes “that no living animal whatever ought to be 
operated upon while it is alive, except for its own good.” 
Why, then, in Heaven’s name, did she say on the previous page ? 
“The poor animals who were operated upon must have suf- 
fered very severely. Still, I think, it was right to do this. I 
think it was right that a few animals should be sacrificed, so 
that the whole race of mankind should he benefitted?” Had 
she taken the trouble to learn from other sources than the lips 
of some prepossessed pro-vivisector, she would have found that 
the “whole race of mankiud” has not very greatly “ benefitted ” 
by any discovery made by vivisection, since no one remedy for 
any of the greater and common woes of humanity has ever yet 
been found at all; and that the “few” animals of which she 





speaks must be counted by hundreds of thousands, which have 
perished in agonies untold,—to what end ? To make the hearts 
of their tormentors more callous. That is the most certain 
thing about the results of Vivisection. 


GUNTHER ON FISHES.* 

Gitpert Wuire, of pleasant memory, with his usual straight- 
forwardness, made an admission that must have been shared 
by many another honest lover of natural history. In his 
twenty-first letter to Pennant, he wrote :—“ I want to be better 
informed with regard to ichthyology. If fortune had settled me 
near the sea-side, or near some great river, my natural propen- 
sity would soon have urged me to have made myself acquainted 
with their productions; but as I have lived mostly in inland 
parts and in an upland district, my knowledge of fishes extends 
little farther than to those common sorts which our brooks and 
lakes produce.” Wholly irrespective of his dwelling-place, it is 
now in the power of any one to be “ better informed with regard 
to ichthyology ” (though not necessarily through personal 
observation), to an extent far beyond that contemplated by the 
writer of the preceding extract, who obviously had in view only 
the fishes of these islands and of their surrounding seas. 
Indeed, now ever since the appearance of Yarrell’s standard 
work—more than forty years ago—the British fishes have been 
as well known as any other portion of the country’s fauna. 
Now comes Dr. Giinther, with a single volume, which, by 
the information it concentrates, immeasurably enlarges the 
bounds of knowledge which any ordinary man, however 
great his diligence, could for himself cull from a whole 
library of ichthyological books, or acquire from any but three 
or four of the largest museums of the world. This volume 
is with no less truth than modesty termed an Introduction to 
the Study of Fishes ; yet some, after reading it, might suppose 
it to be a “ History of Fishes,” for it is an Introduction of a 
kind that is far too uncommon in zoological works. The vast 
magnitude of the subject is set before the reader’s eye, its out- 
lines are drawn with bold strokes, such as the hand of an 
accomplished artist only can pourtray, and he must be a dull 
or unwilling student who cannot recognise the features of the 
panoramic scene. If details be wanting—those details which 
are in all works on natural history the most interesting part of 
the study—it is simply because no single volume could con- 
tain them. We cannot pretend to guess how many volumes 
they would require. The great Cuvier, with Valenciennes, 
began a general history of fishes in the year 1828. Twenty 
years afterwards the survivor of those authors died, leaving the 
work in its twenty-second volume, and unfinished! In the 
more than thirty years which have since elapsed, ichthyology 
has progressed, like all other biological studies, with strides 
ever quickening and ever lengthening. We leave it to the 
imagination of our readers to form an estimate of the extent 
which a work carried out on the scale of the classical Histoire 
Naturelle des Poissons would now reach. It certainly could 
not be done by one man, probably not by half-a-dozen men, 
if half-a-dozen, apt to the task and willing to co-operate, could 
be found in one country. 

This leads us to another consideration. Compared with the 
votaries of other branches of natural history, ichthyologists 
always have formed, and, we fear, always will form, a small 
band. The first of these statements is undeniable; the second 
seems capable of demonstration, if it be granted to us to pre- 
sume that all ichthyologists have once been boys. Boys can be 
brought to learn not only the rudiments, but many of the most 
abstruse teachings, of biology, just as they can be brought to 
learn metaphysics, mathematics, or engineering, the subtle 
signification of Greek particles, the nice knack of Latin versifi- 
cation, or fifty other things. But no boy ever became an 
eminent metaphysician, mathematician, or engineer, or a great 
classical scholar, unless his taste lay in one of those directions. 
In like manner, no boy will ever grow into a biologist worthy 
of the name, unless his bent is toward the subject of his study, 
But what gives a boy such a bent? Evolutionists, of course, 
make answer that it is an inherited tendency, bred in him, and 
of course, in many cases, they are right. It has always been 
admitted that the poet is born, and not made. But how comes 
it that of three, four, or more brothers, perhaps of equal or 
nearly equal capacity, one ouly developes the particular bent 
for biology ? Clearly, it must generally be that his bent is de- 


* An Introduction to the Study of Fishes. By Albert C. L. G. Giuther, Ph.D., 
F.R.S. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 1889. 
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termined by the accidents of his youth,—his education, as dis- 
tinguished from his instruction. Now, what are the accidents 
that will make a boy a biologist? First, opportunities 
of studying natural objects, and next (may be) some quite 
casual event that turns his attention to them. Such a 
casual event is pretty nearly certain to happen to every 
one before he has emerged from boyhood, and it is for him to 
accept or reject its influence; but the opportunities of study are 
by no means so certain. They are very varied in their kind, 
and the most enticing are those which are presented through the 
eye. Here it is that ichthyology is at a supreme disadvan- 
tage. Beautiful as the fish may look when the seine is hauled 
ashore on the briny beach, or landed after a struggle in which 
hope and despair have alternately swayed the mind, there is 
little left for the happy captor but to eat it! He knows no 
method—nor does science—of preserving it in such a way that 
it shall continue to present an appearance agreeable, or even 
sightly. There is no trophy of his achievement to be retained, 
no memorial of the incident. The fox’s brush may be dried 
and serve to decorate the family dining-room ; the bird’s skin 
may be stuffed into some imitation of life ; its eggs be blown and 
carefully stored; the gaudy butterfly or gigantic beetle be 
pinned in a drawer; the curious shell gummed toa card. But 
the fish? Send it to the “taxidermist,” and it comes back to 
you a grim and hardly recognisable caricature, its natural 
colours gone, its form distended or distorted. Put it,as you 
have seen in some museum, into a wide-mouthed bottle, and 
douse it with spirits of wine; at the end of a week its silvery 
scales are tarnished, the rainbow hues with which it was 
adorned have vanished, and you find yourself possessed of what 
is rather less “ a thing of beauty ” than a jar of mixed pickles. 
The consequence is that scarcely any one ever troubles 
himself to collect fishes, and without a collection of fishes, 
of course, no one will trouble himself to study them. We 
purposely admit a few exceptions. Occasionally we find 
men who have the draughtsman’s gift and the leisure to 
exercise it. Such men will, in a few months or years, amass 
a portfolio of sketches, speaking portraits of the animals or 
plants they have met with at home or abroad. The work of 
amateurs, their sketches are naturally deficient in technicality. 
When looked over by a naturalist, or even by the draughtsman 
himself, should he in after-life come to know the diagnostic 
features for which he ought to have cared, they will be found 
wanting in character, and probably the more of artistic taste 
the diughtsman displayed, the less will these critical points 
‘have been represented. Still, such a portfolio is a treasure to 
its possessor, and not without some use to the naturalist of 
experience ; but practically, it proves to be almost valueless for 
any scientific purpose. Suppose its contents to be drawings of 
fishes,—it will turn out that the number of fin-rays has not been 
accurately counted or represented, that the outline of the gill- 
covers has not been made clear, and the importance of various 
other indicia overlooked. Strange as it may sound, we assert 
with truth that there are few artists, from Mr. Ruskin down- 
wards, who can correctly draw such an apparently easy object 
as a bird’s wing.* The fin of a fish requires just as much close 
observation, and that observation is seldom exercised till its need 
has been proved by experience. Such being the obstacles to the 
study of ichthyology, it follows that it can never become a 
popular science, or ichthyologists be numerous. 

On the other hand, few outdoor sports are more popular than 
fishing. In one form or another, it can be followed in almost 
every part of the globe, and, except our American cousins, who 
for this end are one with us, to the people of no nation is it 
more attractive than our own. But it will not do here to enter 
upon the delights of the “ gentle recreation ;” it is enough to 
remark that a scientific fisherman is not necessarily a man of 
science, and, indeed, when a scientific fisherman happens also 
to be a man of science, as in the case of Sir Humphry Davy, 
it does not always follow that he is an ichthyologist. Still less 
has the fisherman by profession claims to that title. He can 
get his living well enough without knowing whether his prey is 
Chondropterygian or Teleostean. He might even hear with in- 
difference an enthusiastic ichthyologist descant on the interest- 
ing nature of the Hyperotreti, though he would express himself 
in more than the “rudiments of profanity,” did he but know 
the meaning of that apparently harmless word. 

This brings us to another point. We hold ichthyologists in 
some measure to blame for the hard names it has pleased them 








a 
to bestow on the objects of their study. The practice, we 
believe, is mainly due to Cuvier. In the rage for words of 
Greek or Latin origin which was so curious a feature of the 
great Revolution, it was rather a merit than not that a term 
especially a scientific term, should have a classical or semi. 
classical derivation. Cuvier followed the prevailing fashion 
and hence extraordinary compounds, which scarcely any gram. 
marian would have countenanced, were introduced by him 
into this science, and Chetodonoides, Scomberoides, Lopho- 
branches, and Cyclostomes seem to have issued glibly from 
French mouths in a way that ours find impossible. Ag & Noe 
menclaturist, Cuvier was immeasurably inferior to Linnaus, who 
was nearly always careful to continue, if practicable, an ancient 
name, and would rather misapply an old appellation to a new 
discovery than invent for it one of his own composition. Yet 
Cuvier’s names, for the most part, stand, and always must 
stand, despite the difficulty of pronouncing them; and his sue- 
cessors have continued to tread in his footsteps, till ichthyo- 
logical nomenclature has become, what it certainly is, an in. 
tolerable jargon—a dialect hardly to be uttered by an articu. 
lately-speaking man—a language that is forbidden, 

With all these difficulties to contend with, it is wonderful that 

ichthyology has any votaries whatever, but we must do them 

the justice to say that such as there are make up in zeal for the 

paucity of their number. And first among them we must 

mention the author of the work now before us. Dr. Giinther is 

not merely the greatest ichthyologist of this time, but the dif. 

ference between him and other ichthyologists is perhaps greater 

than between the best of them and the worst. We do not dis. 

pute that there may be men who, from the opportunities they 

have enjoyed, possess a greater special knowledge of the fishes 

of some particular country,—India, for instance; but these are 

merely local lights, and their rays penetrate the surrounding 

gloom but a short way. His, on the contrary, diffuse a general 
illumination, and there are two subjects, we may say, on which 
he has so shed his beams that while, in the one case, they permeate 
the mists of antiquity and in the other reveal wonders of the 
abysses, in both they will ever reflect glory upon him. His recog. 
nition of the properties and affinities of the “ Barramunda,” or 
“ Burnett Salmon,” ten years ago cleared up one of the most 
complex puzzles in ichthyological classification, and is entitled 
to rank among the greatest of zoological discoveries. This 
Australian fish (of which, by the way, two species exist) proves 
to be the survivor of an extremely ancient form, belonging toa 
genus Ceratodus, till then believed to be long extinct, and the 
position of which had scarcely been determined. More than 
this, it-was found by Dr. Giinther to possess so generalised a 
structure, that while, on the one hand, it was clearly to be in- 
cluded in the group called Ganoids, of which the North-American 
gar-pikes are the best known living representatives, on the 
other it is most clearly allied to the “ Lepidosiren ”—an animal 
which for thirty years or more had been bandied about from 
Amphibians to Fishes, though Professor Huxley, in a happy 
moment, had pointed out the possibility of its Ganoid nature. 
This possibility Dr. Giinther abundantly showed to be a truth, 
and by uniting it with a large number of other forms into a 
group which he named Palewichthyes—that is, fishes of ancient 
type--he was able to make intelligible the relations between 
them, relations that hitherto perplexed all taxonomers. 

This is, perhaps, the greatest of our author’s feats, and the 
views taken by him are generally accepted, but we are not so 
sure that it will always be regarded as the most important. 
His researches, at present incomplete, into what he has made 
known to us as “ Deep-sea Fishes” have opened to us a glimpse 
of a world hitherto hardly suspected ; and in the volume before 
us we have a chapter upon them, which is the most interesting 
and suggestive of the whole book. These deep-sea fishes do 
not constitute a homogeneous group. Examples of them are 
found in all the four sub-classes into which Fishes generally 
are divided, but the Teleosteans furnish an enormons majority 
of them. It is only about twenty years since it was discovered, 
by Dr. Giinther himself, from the anatomical structure of a few 
singular fishes taken in the North Atlantic, and at first chiefly 
about Madeira, that their organisation was specially suited for 
living in the abysses of the ocean, and nowhere else. Belong- 
ing, as they did, to several genera, these fishes agreed in the 
character of their connective tissue, which was so weak as to 
break up when removed from the enormous pressure of the 
water at the depths they inhabited, which kept it together. 





* See ‘‘ Love’s Meinie,”’ No. 2, Figs. 6, 7. 


Another curious fact was that some of the examples were 
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S as they floated helplessly on the surface of the sea, 
Pee oP ae sheir f lowing other fishes of thei 
having met their fate from swallowing o her fishes of their own 

-e, or even bigger than themselves. This last circumstance 

neni Jained by the considerations that their jaws are distens- 
js explained by % i é 

ible, and that a rapacious fish organised to live at the depth of 
from eight to five hundred fathoms, on seizing another usually 
jnhabiting @ depth not so great, and of nearly equal size and 
strength, would be- borne by the struggles of its victim to a 
higher stratum, where the diminished pressure causes such an 
expansion of gases as to make the destroyer rise with its prey 
with increasing rapidity to the surface, which they both reach 
dead or dying. Examples in this state are not rarely picked 
up, and as, of course, comparatively few of those found come 
into the hands of naturalists, occurrences of this nature must 
happen very often. Butthis is not allthe marvel. It requires 
some exercise of the imagination to realise what are the eon- 
ditions under which animal life has to exist at these great 
depths. One of the first is absence of sunlight, which does 
pot penetrate below 200 fathoms. This is accompanied by 
modifications of the optic organs, which are remarkable in 
nearly all the deep-sea fishes, tending either to excess or total 
deprivation. The effect of the tremendous pressure of the 
water in which they live, combined with its uniformly low 
temperature and freedom from disturbance, is more easily com- 
prehended. It shows itself in their feebly-developed muscles 
and bones, the ligaments connecting the latter being of the 
most flimsy, so that the body of one of these fishes almost 
drops to pieces when lifted from the water. Down to the depth 
of 200 fathoms the eyes seem to increase in size. Below that, 
small-eyed as well as large-eyed fishes occur, the former having 
their failing vision compensated by tentacles, while the latter 
must see only by the aid of phosphorescent objects; but at the 
greatest depths of all we have the mystery of fishes wholly 
blind, and yet without special organs of touch. <A peculiarity 
of these last, shared to some extent by those which live at 
lesser depths, is the abundant secretion of mucus, which has 
been observed to have phosphorescent properties. Imperfectly 
understood as yet is a still more singular peculiarity. Many 
of these fishes have shining, mother-of-pearl-coloured spots on 
their skin, often very numerous, and these are found on 
examination to be of two kinds,—one containing a lens-like 
body, behind which is a chamber very like a retina. The 
former are thought by some naturalists to be accessory eyes, 
while the latter are in some cases known to be lanterns, for 
they gleam with phosphorescence. 

Want of space precludes us from entering into fuller details 
regarding this most interesting subject, or from considering at 
much greater length many other topics which the book before 
us tempts us to try. High as is our admiration cf it, we confess 
itis not a book for general reading ; but to all who have a taste 
for zoology we can heartily recommend it, and to professed 
naturalists it needs no recommendation. The author attempts 
‘to tell us no more than he knows, and though on this subject 
{as we have before said) he knows more than any one else, he, 
we are sure, would be the last man to rest content with his know- 
ledge. We confess, also, that we are in some degree disappointed 
with his chapters on the geographical distribution of fishes. 
We had hoped he would be able to tell us more on this matter, 
so important in its bearings on the higher zoology. As he has 
not done this, we may safely assume that materials for forming 
more definite conclusions thereon are not forthcoming, and we 
can only trust, as he doubtless trusts, that his work may be the 
means of inciting further investigation. Dr. Giinther, as all who 
have read his numerous former contributions to science know, 
has, for a foreigner, a wonderful command of English, and 
nearly always writes it with an accuracy that puts to shame 
many Englishmen. In his text there is never an obscure sen- 
tence. In his tables, or perhaps we should say in his notes upon 
them, there are occasions when his meaning is not at first sight 
obvious, and there is at times some indecision in his phraseology. 
But these, and a few slips or misprints, upon which no one who 
has had much to do with press work should ever be hard, may 
well be corrected in a second edition. There is, for instance, a 
serious mistake in the explanation of fig. 28 (p. 63), the letters 
indicating the “vent” and “abdominal porus” (why not 
“pore,” Dr. Giinther?) having by some ill-luck been inter- 
changed. Again, “gar-pike” is given (pp. 620, 621) as 
the English name of the fishes of the genus Belone. “ Garfish” 
would be preferable, not only as the common name, but because 
“gar-pike” has been utilised in North America for the very 





different Lepidosteus. Then throughout the author adheres to 
the Continental and (as we humbly conceive) the erroneous 
mode of substituting a j for an 7, when that letter occurs before 
a vowel, thus apparently altering the pronunciation. For in- 
stance, Raia is the spelling adopted by most, if not all, the 
editors of Pliny, and other old authors in which the word is 
found. To turn it into Raja serves only to mislead all but 
classical scholars. We are of course aware that Linnzeus wrote 
Raja, but that would be no stumblingblock to those who are 
acquainted with the foreign fashion of spelling the word, or 
words like it. ‘These and some others are, however, blemishes 
that it will be easy to remove. The book is creditably illus- 
trated, but more than that, is an honest book, which, in these 
days, is indeed saying a good deal. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Car.yLr’s “ Reminiscences ” interest contributors to the Maga- 
zines very much. Perhaps the best paper about them, certainly 
the most readable, is Mrs. Oliphant’s, in Macmillan, though it 
is rather a sketch of Mrs. Carlyle than of her husband. Mrs. 
Oliphant has a view of the relation of good men to good women 
which penetrates all her novels, and indeed all her writing, and 
affects her male readers, particularly if they have studied 
George Eliot’s view of the same subject, with an amused sur- 
prise. She holds that the man, whatever his qualities, is, on 
the whole, rather a blundering animal, who does not under- 
stand, who wounds his womankind unintentionally, and who 
wants a woman to guide him and restrain him very much. 
Men conceive Lydgate and Rosamond to be, at least, as frequent 
characters in the world; but Mr. Carlyle’s household just fits in 
with Mrs. Oliphant’s humour, and she rushes at him exultingly. 
She is fairly just to him, and recognises all his intellectual supe- 
riorities, but she evidently cannot away with his fond concep- 
tion of his wife, and declares that the true relation was like 
this :— 

“Carlyle did what most men—what almost every human creature 
does when attended by such a ministry in life as hers; accepted the 
service and sacrifice of all her faculties which she made to him, with, 
at the bottom, a real understanding and appreciation no doubt, but, 
on the surface, a calm ease of acquiescence, as if it had been the 
most natural thing in the world. She for her part—let us not be 
misunderstood in saying so--contemplated him, her great companion in 
life, with a certain humorous curiosity not untinged with affectionate 
contempt and wonder that a creature so big should be at the same time 
so little, such a giant and commanding genius with all the same so 
many babyish weaknesses for which she liked him all the better! 
Women very often, more often than not, do regard their heroes so— 
admiration and the confidence of knowledge superior to that of any 
one else of their power and bright qualities, permitting this tender 
contempt for those vagaries of the wise and follies of tke strong. To 
see what he will do next, the big blundering male creature, uncon- 
scious entirely of that fine scrutiny, malin but tender, which sees 
through and through him, is a constant suppressed interest which gives 
piquancy to life, and this Carlyle’s wife took her full enjoyment of. He 
was never in the least conscious of it. I believe few of its subjects are. 
Thus she would speak of The Valley of the Shadow of Frederick in her 
letters, and of how the results of a bad day’s work would become ap- 
parent in the shape of a gloomy apparition, brow lowering, mouth shut 
tight, cramming done upon the fire, not a word said—at least till 
after this burnt-offering, the blurred sheets of unsuccessful work. 
Never a little incident she told but the listener could see it, so 
graphic, so wonderful was her gift of narrative.” 

The sketch of Mrs. Carlyle is altogether very fine, but it does 
not seem to strike Mrs. Oliphant that the Mrs. Carlyle known to 
her husband may have been as different from the Mrs. Carlyle 
known to Mrs. Oliphant, as the Mrs. Carlyle known to her 
Maker was from both. Some, at least, of Carlyle’s habit of 
leaning even oppressively upon his wife came from genuine 
helplessness, a helplessness often found in strong men, 
and recognised by himself in this pathetic little story told 
by Mrs. Oliphant. She had been to see her friend long 
after his wife’s death, when he was growing weak, so weak 
that he was obliged to decline to go to Eton:—* And then 
he burst forth suddenly into one of those unsteady laughters. 
‘It is a mother I want,’ he said, with mournful humour: the 
pathetic incongruity amused his fancy : and yet it was so true.” 
It was true, more or less, all his life, that peasant crossness of 
his, the result in part of dyspepsia, disguising, but not altering, 
a certajn crave for sympathy and aid, which, if he had but ex- 
pressed his thoughts in verse, instead of prose, we should all 
have thought so natural. The next best contribution to the 
subject is in the Contemporary, probably also by a lady. She, 
like Mrs. Oliphant, demurs to Carlyle’s portrait of his wife, 
describing her as one “in whom something of French 
brilliancy mingled with Scotch raciness,” a “ bright, half- 
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formidable, but kindly creature,” and she regrets keenly 
the savage ill-nature of most of Carlyle’s references to his 
acquaintance. Mr. Cottar Morison, in the Fortnightiy, raises 
the same cry, and so does Mr. A. Lang, though with more gen- 
tleness and pity, in Fraser, and the complaint is absolutely 
true. Carlyle was bitter at heart about his friends as about the 
world. But we cannot but think that the cry is growing a 
little too loud, that the nature of the man, who was a peasant of 
genius, with a peasant’s roughness of tongue, is a little over- 
looked, and that, as usual, men are a little too sensitive to dis- 
praise. After all, nobody is killed or much injured, when 
Carlyle, great as he undoubtedly was, belittles him in such 
company. If he thought Brown small, he thought Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Lamb, and De Quincey small too, and Brown 
should not be so much hurt. The writer in the Contem- 
porary, however, soon passes from the ‘“ Reminiscences” to 
Carlyle, and tries, we think, to bring him too much within 
usual formulas, as when she holds that he was essentially 
an unconscious Calvinist. Puritanism had left a deep trace 
on his mind no doubt, but one essential and cardinal 
thought of Puritanism, that before God all men are 
equal, never seriously affected either Carlyle’s heart or his 
judgment. She makes, however, a profound remark when 
pointing out that Carlyle was in sympathy with the aris- 
tocrats, as well as the Democrats, in his hatred of the 
bourgeoisie, and the “ respectability,” “ gigmanity,” which 
is their characteristic. And she gives us subtle warnings 
when she says that with Carlyle “veracity”? meant in the 
main courage to look at and speak out the truth, and 
that to speak the truth, or what we think the truth, is now 
so safe that men need rather restraint than encouragement 
to give their individualities full swing, and that the lesson of 
Carlyle’s life is that we err when we measure our love of good 
by our hatred of evil, for that he who does this grows narrower 
with the progress of his experience. Mr. Morison’s criticism 
in the Fortnightly is much more caustic. Admiring Carlyle’s 
insight, and, perhaps, over-appreciating his humour, which 
was often of the Scotch peasant sort, he cannot abide his 
constant depreciation of his friends, his dislike of explana- 
tions where mystery is more awe-inspiring, his puling horror 
of the small troubles of life,—an undoubted, defect, not to 
our minds, quite accountable,—his weak and even unworthy 
vanity, and doubts if he can ever again read the “ Sartor ” with 
the old eyes and the old faith. His judgment on Carlyle, as 
revealed in “this melancholy book,” is, in fact, a stern one, 
though one which, until the full biography appears, will pro- 
bably be pronounced true by many admirers. Mr. Lang, in 
Fraser; is less severe, nay, secing the same things as Mr. 
Morison, almost with the same eyes, he is inclined to be 
apologetic, and explains Carlyle thus :—‘ The indiscriminate 
censoriousness of Mr. Carlyle, so painfully revealed in the 
‘ Reminiscences,’ may most charitably be regarded as the ex- 
pression of the hurt sensitiveness of an artist. For this was 
Mr. Carlyle’s misfortune, to combine the nature of an artist, of 
a poet, with the ethical character of a peasant-Puritan. These 
contradictions within him could never be reconciled, this strife 
inevitably deepened the pain which life inflicted on his soul.” 
Only it was an additional misfortune that the man thus 
divided taught always that the peasant Puritan nature ought 
to win; that the artist nature, save only in Goethe, was more 
or less pitiful and to be despised. Carlyle preached masterf ul- 
ness, not being master of himself, even to the extent of indif- 
ference to a fortune,—that is the enigma. 

Apart from the notices of Carlyle, perhaps the most interest- 
ing paper in the Magazines is Mr. J. J. Muskett’s, in the Con- 
temporary Review, on “The Boers at Home.” We do not 
know who Mr. Muskett is, but he has unusual power of 
description, and those who read his account will understand 
some points in the life of the Boers better ever after. They are 
apparently in the stage of the early settlers in America, when 
the Church was the centre of life and the pastor the most im- 
portant person, and men mixed up religion and daily business 
inextricably, and, we may add, though genuinely pious, thought 
that uncivilised heathens had no rights at all. In the village 
described there are 3,000 Boers, who ‘founded it in order to 
secure a place of worship :— 

“A scoffing European suggested it should bear a kirk rampant for 
its coat of arms. Nine thousand pounds were expended on the 


church and parsonage. The former much resembles a Dissenting 
chapel, but is dignified by steeple and bell, and by a town clock, 





which strikes the hours. Ata cost of £500 and nore su aagall 
added. The purchase was made in Germany. At a cost of £209 
again, the building was lighted with hanging lamps. The pargo 
—pastorie is the loeal word—large, low, convenient, and handsome 
stands in a garden, with long, vine-roofed walks, and peaches of admir. 
able flavour. The Dutch minister or Predikant—often a man of 
good Cape family, who has studied at Utrecht or at Leyden—ig the 
spiritual leader and director of his flock, subject only to the mild ang 
hesitating control of his deacons and his elders. No English rectop 
enjoys a higher social status. A Bishop of Grahamstown, witnessing 
the comfort and the unlimited ivflaence of such an one, ejaculated 
almost unconsciously, ‘You are little Popes. Not only are the 
ministers great men, but ecclesiastical discipline reigns supreme.” 
Mr. Muskett declares that the dislike of the Boers for the 
English is unconquerable, and is produced partly by our 
mastery, partly by our want of sympathy, and partly, perhaps 
chiefly, by our dislike of “ discipline” to the blacks, and rego. 
lute assertion of legal equality. He objects to restore the inde. 
pendence of the Transvaal, but only on the ground that if we do 
it, it would be only fair to restore the independence of all South 
Africa, where he says all Dutchmen think alike, and are to the 
English as two to one. The Duke of Argyll’s paper on “The 
Origin of Religion” is a good statement of the proposition 
that the sense of religion is instinctive, like the sense of 
hunger or thirst, but contains nothing very novel; and we have 
been disappointed in the account of the “ Court of Hanover,” by 
its late Minister (Oscar Meding), author of “Sceptre and 
Crown.” He sketches the personages of the Court of Hanover 
doubtless with fidelity, but they are common-place people. It 
is, however, new to us to hear that after a century of exemp- 
tion from kingly interference—the Electors living in England— 
the bureaucracy of Hanover was by no means pleased to have 
its King a resident, and decidedly inclined torule. The Editor's 
contribution, on “ Some New Philosophical Views,” is a strong— 
we fancy over-strong—laudation of Mr. W. Cyples’s book on the 
“ Process of Human Experiehce,” a book, however, of which we 
know only the reviewer's extracts. We confess we do not see the 
merit of a definition of pain as “a protest which consciousness 
makes against its own dwindling,” or of a question like this :-— 
“ How comes pain to be, if mind is only constituted in propor. 
tionate quantification by the neurotic-diagram then existing ?” 

The Fortnightly, apart from Carlyle, is not interesting. The 
Editor restates his well-known view that Ireland must be so 
governed that her civilisation can advance along its own lines, 
with his usual force, but with rather less than his usual 
piquancy ; and Mr. W. P. Courtney, with his account of the 
cost of the election in 1880, and analysis of the Attorney- 
General’s Bill on Corrupt Practices, is very instructive, and 
decidedly dry. The most readable paper to us is Mr. Hueffer’s, 
on “ Modern Italian Poets,’ which contains a really striking 
sketch of Stecchetti, the rather feeble Byron of modern Italy; 
and of Praga, a replica of Edgar Poe as he was believed to be. 

The Nineteenth Century, too, is a little dull. Mr. Matthew 
Arrcld treats of “The Incompatibles,’—Britain and Ireland; 
but |'s shrewdness, shrewdness as of a perfectly detached mind, 
often visible in his political reflections, fails him here. His 
recipe for the incompatibility is, first, to tell the English “they 
are pedants,” which is quite true and quite useless, national 
character, if alterable at all, being alterable only in ages; and 
secondly, to propose that, instead of conferring boons on all 
tenants, we should execute justice on bad landlords, by send- 
inga Commission to expropriate their property without scruple, 
and apparently without compensation. At least, Mr. Arnold’s 
precedent is the expropriation of the monasticlands. As English- 
men in general think the Eighth Commandment ought to protect 
the bad as well as the good, it is not of much use to discuss a 
proposal which Mr. Arnold must have thrown out when in a 
humour to indulge in bizarre suggestion. As analternative, he 
would compel Irish landlords to part with a part of their lands 
in recompense for past improvements, and to make all future im- 
provements for themselves,—uot a practical suggestion. Howls 
the account to be made up, and who is to compel improvement? 
“ Captain Kirchhammer, of the General Staff, Austrian Army,” 
repeats the well-worn story of English impotence, declaring 
that our Navy has declined relatively, and that our Army could 
not resist an invader who brought with him 50,000 disciplined 
men. We could, therefore, be conquered for the moment by 
Sweden? Perhaps the most valuable paper in the number is 
by Mr. Burt, M.P. for Morpeth, who affirms, with his large 
knowledge of working-men, that the conduct of the Land 
League has greatly estranged the sympathy of workmen from 
Treland ;— 
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«J met scores of working-men, and Liberals of other classes, who 
thought that Mr. Parnell and his friends were behaving exceedingly 
{ll to the Government. ‘For six years,’ they said, ‘we had a com- 

vt Tory Administration, which neither did anything nor attempted 
¢o do anything for Ireland. Every measure, however fair and mode- 
rate, brought forward by the Irish Members themselves, was scorn- 
folly rejected by overwhelming majorities. Mr. Parnell and his 
followers accepted these rebuffs with apparent equanimity. But no 
sooner is a Liberal Government placed in power, a Government 
known to be well disposed towards Ireland, and giving clear and 

ly evidence of that good disposition, than a fierce and violent 
itation is commenced against them, and carried on with the 
utmost vigour throughout Ireland.’ ” 
The workmen are, however, most irritated by obstruction, and 
are rapidly coming to the conclusion that the clétwre—by which 
we understand Mr. Burt to mean the cléture pure and simple, 
the termination of debate by the vote of a majority—must 
ultimately be adopted :— 

“The working-classes of England feel great pride in the House of 

Commons, with its grand history and noble traditions. Though not 
well versed in historical lore, they know something of the struggles 
by which its powers and liberties have been achieved. They owe 
something to it, and they expect much from it. They have almost 
poundless faith in peaceful and constitutional agitation. They have 
learned by experience that in this country free discussion ripens 
public opinion, and that every demand founded on justice ultimately 
becomes law. Those, therefore, who act so as to discredit and 
weaken the authority of Parliament can never expect to win the con- 
fidence and approval of the working-people. But though our labour- 
ing population respect and revere the House of Commons, their 
reverence does not degenerate into superstition. They do not make 
a fetish of its forms. They like fine speeches; but, after all, they 
consider that the paramount duty of the House is to do the work of 
the country, and that oratory, however brilliant and however beauti- 
ful, is valuable only so far as it conduces to wise and beneficent legis- 
lation.” 
Mr. R. D. Green Price sends a short but suggestive paper on 
“Rebeccaism,” the association of Welshmen, chiefly in Radnor- 
shire, to defeat the law for the preservation of salmon. The 
local feeling against this law is so bitter, that there have been 
twelve riots in one year in the single county of Radnor, and the 
fish are disappearing. 


Among the padding in the Cornhill, the best paper is “ The 
Youth of Henry the Fifth,” a collection of evidence to prove that 
Shakespeare was entirely misled as to the youthful excesses 
of Henry of Monmouth. The evidence is not quite conclusive, 
but it raises a violent presumption that the Prince was trusted 
by his father and respected by Parliament, and that an account 
of ariotous outbreak of his brothers in Eastcheap was credited 
by the poet to the heir, to sharpen the contrast between his 
manners as Prince and as King. In Fraser, “ Jewish Home 
Life,’ by Helen Zimmern, is a most interesting account of 
Leopold Kompert’s Jewish novels, which rival Carleton’s stories 
of the Irish peasantry in their fidelity and in their painfulness, 
while surpassing them in imagination ; and an official sends an 
account of the Indian Uncovenanted Service, which will be new 
tomost Englishmen, who are unaware of the curious distinctions 
as to pay and pension maintained against the local Services, 
who fill all the posts, many thousands in number, not re- 
served for the trained “ Civilians.” Blackwood is poor, 
though there is a most readable sketch of “ Old Scottish 


Society,” not from the honorific point of view; aud an in- 


teresting account of Lord Clyde, based on Lieutenant-General 
Shadwell’s life of him, which, however, contains an historic error. 
The writer states that Lord Clyde averted difficulty with the 
Company’s Europeans, and that “ there was no open insubordi- 
nation.” Lord Clyde and Lord Canning between them averted 
an armed collision, but there certainly was open insubordination, 
not to use a very much stronger term. When Lord Canning’s 
private letters are published, it will be found that he considered 
the White Mutiny one of the most dangerous events of his 
reign, and that for twenty-four hours he believed, on good 
grounds, that it might have most far-reaching consequences. If 
the men had had a competent leader, the movement might have 
been the most dramatic event of this century. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@——_ 

The Classics for the Million. By Henry Grey. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—It is quite right that the “ million” should know some- 
thing of the Classics; but that something should be genuine, and not 
a bad summary, made up out of knowledge that is not by any means 
thorough or complete. The fact is that Mr. Grey has gone to the 
Series of “ Blackwood’s Ancient Classics for English Readers,” and 
has given epitomes of them, averaging in length something over ten 





pages for upwards of thirty authors. Here, for instance, is Virgil. 
Mr. Lucas Collins (in the Series) writes, “‘ Like Homer, Virgil dashes at 
once into the heart of his story.” Mr. Grey follows,—“ Virgil at once 
dashes into the heart of the story,” and quotes the same four lines 
from the same translation. There is not a single quotation in Mr. 
Grey’s chapter that is not to be found in Mr. Collins. All, with one 
exception, are from Professor Conington’s version ; and the exception 
is when Mr. Collins goes to Dryden, and Mr. Grey follows him. The 
only variation we can find is that Mr. Grey speaks of Venus 
coming in “the guise of a Spartan maid,’—and here he is 
wrong. She calls herself a Tyrian maid, though she is dressed 
in Spartan hunting costume. We will take another in- 
stance. Sir Theodore Martin, in the same _ series, writes, 
at the beginning of his preface,—“ No writer of antiquity has 
taken a stronger hold upon the modern mind than Horace. The 
causes of this are manifold, but these may be specially noted: his 
broad, human sympathies; his vigorous common-sense ; ‘and his con- 
summate mastery of expression.” Now let us listen to Mr. Grey. 
“The popularity of Horace with readers of every school of thought 
is attributable to the broad, human sympathies, the vigorous common- 
sense, and the aptness of expression, which characterise his 
writings.” We have taken the pains to follow Mr. Grey to the end 
of his essay, and find that he does not use a single extract which Sir 
T. Martin has not used before him (with the single exception of a 
stanza from Moore, given as a parallel to “Felices ter et amplius”’), 
and that where Sir T. Martin quotes Conington instead of using a 
version of his own, Mr. Grey, supposing that he has the passage at 
all, invariably does the same. One variation in quotation we find,— 
“Maecenas hies, at ball to play,” is travestied into “ Maecenas 
tries at ball to play.’”’ We may venture to say that there is not 
a single word in either of these two accounts which is really 
original. And we may further add that though we have not examined 
any others with equal care, we have found plain indications that the 
same system of borrowing has been followed. It may be askeds 
“ What acknowledgment does Mr. Grey make?” Nothing more than 
this, that he gives at the end of his volume ‘‘ Names of the Principal 
English Translations of Each Author; and that under the head of 
“Horace” we find Professor Conington, Messrs. Lonsdale and Lee, M.A., 
Sir T. Martin, and under the head of “ Virgil,’ Rev. Canon Collins, Pro- 
fessor Conington, Mr. Dryden, Mr. Kennedy, Lord Ravensworth, and 
Mr. Rickards. That “ Mr. Dryden,” is quaint. One more word, and 
we have done with Mr. Grey. The one author that he deals with 
who is not found in Blackwood’s Series is Quintilian. Is it too 
hazardous to guess that his knowledge of Quintilian is due to the 
“ Rey. J. S. Watson,” once, if we remember rightly, head master of 
the Stockwell School, of which Mr, Grey himself was once secretary. 


Rabbi Jeshva: an Eastern Story. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
This book adds another to the long list of attempts to write the life 
of Christ. But the author proceeds on a principle very different 
from that which has been followed by such writers as Canon Farrar 
and Dr. Geikie. He tries to get back to what he considers to be the 
nucleus of original truth. The Gospel of St. Mark (which he con- 
siders to be the work of Peter) is the foundation of his narrative ; 
and this Gospel, also, is stripped of many accretions. Curiously 
enough, he adds not a little which we can trace to no other source 
but his own imagination. Let any one compare, for proof of this, 
St. Luke’s account of the shepherds’ vision of angels with this 
writer’s high-flown paraphrase. On the whole, we cannot find any- 
thing of noticeable value in the picture of the central figure of this 
“ Eastern Story ;” but the accessories of the life of the time—we 
may instance the account of the Essenes, to whom the author con- 
ceives John the Baptist to have belonged—are vividly described, and 
will help a reader to a clearer understanding of the subject. A 
volume of small compass necessarily eschews argument, and deals in 
assertions. The reader must remember that these assertions are 
often highly disputable. 

Our Little Gipsy. By Emma C. C. Steinman. 3 vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—‘ What is bred in the bone will come out in the blood.” 
Suchis the moral of Miss Steinman’s story. Heléne is the illegiti- 
mate child of a woman who has deserted her husband, and she knows 
the taint of her parentage. Any one who likes to read a story of 
this kind, told at great length, and in indifferent English (Miss 
Steinman does not write the language quite like a native,—e.7., “ Oh! 
reader! I present this, the letter that follows, not as the letter of a 
man of genius’’), may find what he seeks in Our Little Gipsy. For 
our own part, we could find no pleasure in reading about the unprin- 
cipled heroine, her villainous lover (one of the marvellous heroes, of 
slight build, herculean strength, and indestructible constitution, 
whom lady novelists are so fond of imagining), her selfish father, or 
her foolish husband. 

Old Ali; or, Travels Long Ago. By JchnOsmaston. (Hatchards.) 
— Long ago” appears to mean twenty years ago, when Mr. Osmas- 
ton travelled through “ Norway, Sweden, Russia, Persia, Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Asia Minor.” He now publishes the records of his 
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journeyings, in order that he may add his testimony “to that of 
others, in showing how gross ignorance and lamentable superstition 
—the outcome of priestly rule—are linked with extravagant ceremony 
and ritual, and especially so in that of the so-called Greek or Russian 
Church.” The Greek Church he considers to be “a painted charnel- 
house.’ All this does not sound very promising, if we are looking for 
a pleasant and readable book. Happily, there is not so much about 
these matters as might have been expected, and we cannot see any 
urgent reason why this book should have been published. Still, if 
Mr. Osmaston wished to put his experiences on record, there is no 
reason to object. We have long since given up protesting against un- 
necessary books. We may even say that any one thinking of following 
the same route, might not unprofitably cast his eye over these pages. 


Duncker’s History of Antiquity. Translated from the German of 
Professor Max Duncker, by Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Vol. IV. (Bentley 
and Son.)—We have here two books of Professor Duncker’s works 
entitled respectively, “The Arians on the Indus and the Ganges” and 
‘‘ Buddhists and Brahmans.” To most readers, the greater part of the 
ground traversed in these books will be almost strange. At one point, 
Herodotus touches it ; later, the historians of Alexander’s campaigns 
bring us upon it. When we have added to this some slight acquaint- 
ance with the history of the religion of the Brahmans and of the 
rise of Buddhism, we have described the knowledge which the reader 
of average cultivation will bring tothe subject. To such, this volume 
will be like a new revelation. It sets before us the development of a 
great system of social life, a system in which we have something 
much more than an historical interest. It is not only as students of 
history, but as Englishmen, that we ougat to thank Professor 
Duncker for this great work. It is right to say that the vivid interest 
of the book is not obscured by its great learning. Mr. Abbott’s ex- 
cellent work as a translator also deserves recognition. 


Our Public Schools. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—These papers were, 
we believe, originally published in the New Quarterly Magazine. 
They are, as one might expect, of varying merit, the first on the list 
being, perhaps, the least worthy of commendation. But Eton isa 
very difficult subject. Its sons commonly feel as Dr. Johnson felt 
about Oliver Goldsmith. They are hard upon it themselves, but 
resent the criticism of others. And how large must be the experi- 
ence from which a really competent judgment can be formed. A 
boy sees one side of the school life,—very often sees it in a most 
partial and distorted fashion ; a master sees another. Where, we ask 
in despair, is the point of view from which one is to see the whole? 
To an outsider—and all readers will be outsiders to six out of the 
seven schools selected for this honourable distinction of Our Public 
Schools—the chief fault of these sketches will seem too great a readi- 
ness to judge on what are obviously insufficient grounds. The writers 
—for we presume that the various papers have diverse authorship— 
are all certain about their opinions; but unhappily, they sometimes 
come into collision. A teacher who, under the head of “ Har- 
row,” is described as ‘6a man who, in addition to a most attractive 
disposition, really possessed the power of kindling an eagerness for 
knowledge,”’ can scarcely have been the failure that under another 
heading he is represented as having been. These hasty and unfair 
jadgments on individuals are not uncommon in the volume. We 
shall conclude by giving an extract from what may be called the 
summing-up:—" We are not at all among those who consider that 
boys should have asmattering of universal knowledge. Comparative 
philology, with special reference to one group of languages, should, 
of course, run through the school. For instance, English and German 
might well be studied together in the junior classes; French, Latin, 
and Greek, together in the middle classes; resulting in the more 
complete and exhaustive study of cne or two languages only in the 
higher forms. The outlines of geography and history would be 
taught through the school, branching into the study of details for a 
part at least of each school session; while mathematics, and some 
one branch of physical science, the latter, perhaps, at the choice of 
the pupil, should be compulsory.” The average English boy, who, 
be it remembered, is rather stupid than otherwise, would have his 
hands fairly full. 

‘ales of the Castle Guard. By Colonel Eden. (Newman.)—This 
little book seems to us worth a shelf-full of the stories of the military 
kind which are constantly manufactured for the pleasure of boys. 
They have a true ring about them, and are full of genuine interest, 
pathos, and fun. Naturally the most interesting are those in which 
the writer takes us to the Crimea, and gives us some of his ex- 
periences. What young Cross saw of the battle of the Alma and 
what ‘‘Symmetry Bond ” did at Inkermann, the Zouave who had been 
educated at Rugby, the “Two Chips of an Old Block,’ gallant 
soldiers both of them,—these, and other scenes and characters, 
are well worthy of acquaintance. There are stories, too, of the 
Indian Mutiny, tinged with a darkness that is not found in all the 
bloodshed of the Crimea, and two or three short chapters about fight- 
ing in New Zealand. Of these latter, we must notice especially “A 
Westminster Gamin.”” He was persuaded to enlist as a bugler, 





and this is the touching story of how he died. A corporal’ 

: s 
guard had been surprised and tomakawked by the Maori 
the little bugler among them. This was the account which 
Esiah, one of the Maoris, gave of the affair :—* Firgt creep y 
through the outposts, and cut down one sentry with long nfs 
hawk from behind. Corporal and two men shelter from rain, half. 
asleep—short tomahawk do for them ; but little bugler—oh, he on 
boy !—want spare him. Put bugle to lip with right hand,—cut it off 
Put bugle to lip with left hand,—cut it off. ‘Try blow bugle between 
knees,—then obliged cut head off.”——With this, we may mention 
West-African Sketches, by A. B. Ellis. (Samuel Tinsley.)—The 
writer holds a captain’s commission in one of the West-India Regi- 
ments, and having served for some considerable time in the Settle. 
ments of the West Coast of Africa, has not the brightest side of 
military life to describe to his readers. His is quite the book to dis. 
enchant any who has romantic notions of life in those parts, if such 
there be. Palm-wine has interesting associations; as a drink» 
it seems to be so horrible, that Captain Ellis, though he ig 
not without some power of invective, does not attempt to 
describe it. The marvellous vision or scent of the vulture jg 
another time-honoured belief. Here it is rudely shaken. Captain 
Ellis tried the discovering powers of the turkey-buzzards with 
a dead cat. They never found it; on the morning of the fifth 
day it had, indeed, disappeared, but then a Houssa man had taken jt 
away to eat it. Even the heroic newspaper correspondent is not 
sacred from him. He says :—‘I used to like to read about the ex. 
traordinary adventures of some of the correspondents. I rejoiced to 
read about their reckless bravery, their awful ferocity, and their 
frantic heroism. I read in one paper about a man who marched by 
night from Cape Coast Castle to Dunquah. He went in for thrilling 
effect, and said, ‘My bearers kept singing and shouting the whole 
way, partly to keep up their courage, and partly to scare the wild 
beasts, which howled on every side.’ He meant the frogs; but to 
call a frog a wild beast is likely tolead to misconceptions.’’ It is not 
agreeable to read that English traders kept up a brisk commerce in 
ammunition and muskets with the Ashantees during the war. They 
used to land them on French territory. Very possibly these patriotic 
men filled their own pockets, and damaged the enemy with worthless 
goods. The book has a somewhat cynical tone, not without excuse in 
one who has seen such a very ‘“‘seamy side” of life ; but it is enter. 
taining, and not uninstructive. 

The Flight of the ‘Lapwing.’ By the Hon. H. Noel Shore, R.N. 
(Longmans and Co.)—This narrative of a cruise off the Chinese 
coasts during the years 1876-77 appears to be a faithful record of 
what the author saw in China and Formosa, and although from the 
nature of his calling his observations were mainly confined to the 
seaport towns and parts adjacent, he has given us a very readable 
and entertaining book. The ‘Lapwing’ paid several visits to the 
island of Formosa, which is only partially held and colonised by the 
Chinese. As the aborigines have ‘‘an insatiable passion for the 
heads of Chinamen, with the pigtail attached,” the Celestials do not 
find them very comfortable neighbours. Mr. Shore describes 
at considerable length and speaks in the highest terms of 
the work done by the Missionaries, and especially by the medi- 
cal Missionaries, in China; and in Formosa, the success of Mr. 
Mackay, of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, is nothing short of 
wonderful. Apart from the question of conversion, it is difficult to 
imagine a more noble field wherein to work for the good of one’s 
fellows. The ‘ Lapwing’ got ashore on a small island in the Gulf of 
Pechili, where she stuck fast for nearly a month; and it was only 
through extraordinary efforts on the part of the crew, aided by an 
unexpectedly high tide, that she floated when she did. This, and his 
other adventures, are graphically and amusingly told by Mr. Shore. 
The style of the book is easy and unaffected, but its value would be 
greatly increased if it had an index, 


Oxford Study Guides: Theology. By the Rev. F. H. Woods, 
M.A. (Oxford: James Thornton.)—Things are changed very much 
at Oxford, since the days, not very far off, when the duly appointed 
theological examiners issued, year after year, perfectly blank class- 
lists. Inthose days, to know the Articles by rote, and, if a man was 
thinking of Holy Orders, to attend a dozen lectures from the Regius 
Professor of Divinity, was enough. Those were the times whet 
theology was supposed to be dominant in the University. Now ske 
has been “ disestablished,’ and behold the fruit. The examination 
is areality. Class-lists come out with names in them; and an Oxford 
publisher thinks it worth while to publish “ A Guide to the Study of 
Theology,” adapted more especially to the Oxford Honours School. 
May the study prosper, and University candidates for Order's cease 
to be liable to the reproach that they have less of the special know- 
ledge of their profession than Literates and the alumni of the 
Theological Colleges. 


New Epitions.—A Coinpendium of Ecclesiastical History, by the 
Rev. William Palmer, M.A. (Pickering and Co.), deserves the popu- 
larity which it has obtained. It gives much in a small compass, amd 
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the fair satisfaction of those who look at Church history 
erent point of view. It is impossible to avoid remarking 
on the very imperfect condition of the type. We have also a second 
edition of The Gospel of St. John: its Authorship and Authenticity, 
py William Caesar, D.D. (Blackwood and Sons) ; with an appendix, 
ine with the objections advanced by Dr. Abbott in the article on 
the “Gospel,” in the new edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
Plain Words : Forty Meditations, with a View to the Deepening of the 
ritual Life, by the Right Rev. W. Walsham How, D.D. “ Fifteenth 
edition.” (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) Some Elements of Reli- 
“in: Lent Lectures, 1870. By H. P. Liddon, D.D. (Rivington) 
The New Testament. Translated from Griesbach’s text by Samuel 
Sharpe. (Williams and Norgate.) “ Fourteenth thousand.’’——The 
History of the Western Highlands and Isles of Scotland, 1493- 
1625. By Donald Gregory. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)——A 
Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical and Critical. By 
William Minto, M.A. (Blackwood and Sons.)—An excellent book, 
which must not be taken for a mere book of extract and memoir, 
pat is a genuinely valuable contribution to criticism. Mr. F. G. 
Heath’s Peasant Life in the West of England (Sampson Low and Co.) 
claims, and justly claims, to be a new book, rather than a new 
edition. The first edition came out about eight years ago, so that to 
that which we have now before us has been added much new matter, 
gome of it relating to the inquiries that were made into the condition 
of the agricultural poor in 1842, and at other times during the 
following thirty years; and another part that brings down our 
information to the present time. This is a book that has been 
of considerable use in the past, and should do yet more good 
in its improved and enlarged form. The Rev. S. Reynolds 
Hole publishes a seventh edition of his admirable Book about Roses : 
How to Grow them and Show them (Blackwood and Sons), in which 
he has added thirty “new and beautifal roses” to his list, and 
certain practical hints, the results of an extended experience. 
The Loss of the ‘Kent’ East Indiaman. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—Many who have read this tragical story will hear with interest 
the name of the eye-witness to whose narrative they are indebted, 
Sir Duncan Macgregor, K.C.B. Sir Duncan, we believe, is still 
alive. There is an interesting fac-simile note, to which he wishes, 
doubtless, to give as wide a publication as possible. ‘ The older I 
grow, and I am now in my ninety-fourth year, I am the more con- 
vinced of the special interposition of Divine Providence in the events 
recorded in the following tract.”,-——The Elements of Mechanics, by 
J. W. Goodeve, M.A. (Longmans) ; Measures, Weights, and Moneys; 
by W. 8S. B. Woolhouse, F.R.A.S. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.) 


gives it to 
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Of reprints, we have a very pleasing edition, noticeable for its simply 


elegant binding, excellent type, and agreeable paper, of Thomas 4 
Kempis’s of the Imitation of Christ (C. K. Paul and Co.), and Good 


‘Thoughts in Bad Times, and Other Papers, by Thomas Fuller (Hodder 


and Stoughton); also an attractive volume, with an excellent 
portrait ; and S. Augustine’s Manuele, or, Little Book of the Contempla- 
tion of Christ (Pickering), a reprint from the edition of 1577. The 
Dictionary of General Biography. By W.L. R. Cates. (Longmans.) 
—A third edition of an exceedingly useful and reliable work, 
originally brought out thirteen years ago, and now corrected and 
added to up to date. The cross-reference arrangement followed in 








the contents greatly facilitates search, and adds to its value as 
a ready-reference book. Memoirs of a Grifin. By Captain Bellew. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.) Handbook of the Bombay Presidency. By 
E. B. Eastwick. (Murray.)—A second edition, almost entirely re- 
written, of one of those reliable handbooks with which Mr. Murray’s 
name is so popularly associated. Popular Romances of the West of 
England. Collected and edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—A third and revised edition of an interesting collec- 
tion of household tales and romances. We have also received new 
editions of Professor James K. Hosmer’s Short History of German 
Literature (G. J. Jones, St. Louis, U.S.; Triibner, London); Lays 
and Legends of Ancient Greece, by Professor John Stuart Blackie 
(Blackwood and Sons) ; John Ruskin: His Life and Work, by William 
Smart (Abel Heywood and Son, Manchester), an inaugural address 
delivered before the Ruskin Society of Glasgow; Ventilation and 
Heat, by Frederick Edwards, Jun. (Longmans); A Digest of the 
Law of Partnership, by Frederick Pollock (Stevens and Sons) ; 
Hullah’s Method of Teaching Singing (Longmans); Marian Howard ; 
or, Trials and Triumphs, by the Author of “ Maggie’s Rosary, and 
Other Stories,” &c. (Burns and Oates); A Modern Babylon, by 
Leonard Lloyd (Remington.) 

















‘or Publications of the Week, §c., see next page. 


“EAS TERN »e TT." 
700 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE, PORCELAIN FABRICS, 
CARPETS, BRIC-A-BRAC. 


ASK FOR LIBERTY AND CO.’S NEW WORK, 
Price 1s and 1s 3d, post free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Eastern Art Stores, 218 Regent Street, W. 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


HINDLEY’S — 


From 9d per yard. 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 
CHINT ZES. C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
134 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
ROWLANDS’ teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
| the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath 
Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
ODONTO | polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
| as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 
| Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row- 

? ands’ Odonto. 


eereenrserineatin Se 
APOLLINARIS, ("80 SStonan be Tanust0s 
| 


Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 





“THE QUEEN OF | the APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
TABLE WATERS,” | 19 REGENT STREET, S8.W. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Ree ee eee 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 


long), 103 NEW BOND STREET, under the patronage 
of H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
and over sixty noblemen and gentlemen, and conducted 
by a Committee of Artists, Writers on Art, &c. The 
Exhibition will include Decorative Paintings, Designs, 
and Sculpture; Works of Art in the precicus and 
otber Metals; Pottery, Porcelain, Enamals, Glass, 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. Carvings. Mosaics, and other Inlays; Art Furniture, 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq.. Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


application to 


House Decoration, Embroidery, Tapestry, Textiles, 
&c. Applications for space should at once be made 
to the Director, Mr. T. J. GULLICK, a large portion 
of the space being already applied for. 

The Committee will allot the space according to 
merit, but where merit is equal, preference will be 
given to the earlier application. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 


Medical Mission begun in India. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. (S.P.G.) —Established 1867.—The First Female 





The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE, EARLY ENGLISH CABINETS, CHIMNEY-PIECES AND OVER-MANTELS, people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 


WALL BRACKETS, AND TABLES. 
EARLY ENGLISH DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 





DRUCE AND CO.,, 


fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 84) pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 


88, 69, and 58 Baker Street; and 3 and 4 King Street, Portman Square, W. | Mission attended 13,352 cases, with an agzrogate of 





34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE IN SOLID ASH AND AMERICAN WALNUT; 1,000 BRASS AND IRON Subscriptions for the general werk, or for the 


BEDSTEADS IN STOCK; COMBINATION SUITES. 


Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon OROWFOOT, 


CARPETS IN SPECIAL DESIGNS AND COLOURS. Minster Yard, Lincoin; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 


Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates Free. 


(Delhi) ; or by General FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, 
Brighton, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Aeschylus Dramas, translated by A. Swanwick, 12mo sobuondesnsesssvesessie OLE) 
(Chatto & Windus) 


Agony Columns of the Times, 1800-70, 12mo 





Alderson (M. A.), Record of a Honourable Life, cr 8vo. 
All the Year Round, N.S., Vol. 26, roy. 8vo 


Andrewes (T.), Animals and their Social Powers, cr 8vo... tiff 
Baedeker (K.), Guide to North Germany, new edition, 12mo 
Bauerman (H.), Text-book of Systematic Mineralogy, 12mo 
Binns (W.S.), Geometrical Drawing, Part I., new ed., er 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 


Burleigh (E.), Owen’s Hobby, cr 8vo 

Cameron (H. L.), Deceivers Ever, new edition, 12mo 
Christmas Holidays at Maythorpe, cr 8vo 

Cicero De Senectute, by C. R. Edmonds, new edition, 12mo. 
Core (J. H.), Questions on Stewart Physics, 18mo 
Corneille’s Horace, translated by R. Mougan, 12mo.. 
Cripps (W. J.), Old English Plate, 2nd edition, 8vo.... 

Da Costa (J. M.), Medical Diagnosis, new edition, 8vo .. 


Donaldson (}.). Guide to the Use of Marine Steam Machinery ...(U. Wilson) 
Dyer (J. M.), Exercises in Analytical Geometry, Cr 8V¥0 .ss.sseeeeee (Macmillan) 


soseseseeeee (Strahan) 


(Chatto & Windus) 


Erratcum.—In the review of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s work 


| « English and Irish Land Questions,” which appeared in our at 


the 2nd inst., we omitted to give the publishers’ names, 


and Co. Mesa, 





(Office) 





(Longmans) 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 





(Nelson) 





(Newman) 
...(W. Reeves) 
..(Maemillan) 

....(Cornish) 
...(J. Murray) 
(Smith & Elder) 


SSSSSHSSSAGAAGAAS 


| 
| Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
| 
| 


POLO CPW ROAM Noto or 


| Street, Strand, W.C. 


° e ————_ 
It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business should 

| oe 
| not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 








Eden (C. H.), found though Lost, er 8vo 
Export Merchant Shippers of London (The), 1881, 8vo ...... 
Flora, or Self-Deception, by A.L.O.E., new edition, 12mo 
Foskett (E.), Harold Glynde: a Cantata, roy. 8vo. 

Geikie (C_), Hours with the Bible, Vol. 2, cr 8vo ... 
Geographical Reader (The), Standard 4, cr 8V0. .0+......+ee000- 
Gowers (W. R.), Diseases of the Spinal Cord, 20d edition, 8 
Harrison (W. H.), Mother Shipton Investigated 


Holdsworth (W. A.), Handy Book of Parish Law, new ed., 12mo (Routledge) 


Ho)mes (F. M.), Exeter Hall and its Associations, cr 8vo 
Holub (E.), Seven Years in South Africa, 2 vols. 8vo... 
Horne (R. H.), Bible Tragedies, cr 8vo .. 

Hutchison (J.), Practice of Banking, 8vo... 

Jobnstone (A. A.), An Unlucky Tie, er 8vo . 
Livingstone (D.), Personal Life, 2nd ed., 8vo 

Loftie (W.J.), Lourists’ Guide through London, 12mo 
Love's Warfare, & Story, CL BVO ....00......sessceseecoeserses. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol. 43, 8vo 
Marrat (J.), Popery and Patronage, er Svo 





(Wesleyan Con ferance Office) 


(Newman) 
covceees seeeeee (Dean) 

(Nelson) 2/6 | Page. 
-.(Pitman) | Half-P 
Partridge) 

seve (Stewart) 
vo......(Churchill) 
(Harrison) | 
2/9 | 
(Hodder) 2/6 
(Newman) 7/6 
(E. Wilson) 15/0 
(Newman) 5/0 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


oo 


. £10 10 0| Narrow Column 
5 5 0} Half-Column ... 
212 6| Quarter-Column 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
COED ——E———————S 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR,” 


Yearly. Half. — Quarterly, 


“(d. Murray) 15 0 | Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 


weasel (Stanford) 
.(W. Stevens) 
+.» (Macmillan) 


Kingdom ... ° 


Including postage to India, 


Marriott (G. R. L.), Papers given in London University, Jan., 18Sl...(Smyth) 2/ aenenapaiiaoas piccaineds 


Materialism, by a Late Fellow of Trinity College, cr 8vo .. 
Morgan (H. F.), The Whist-Players’ Guide, 18mo ... 
O'Reilly (R.), Phocbe’s Fortunes, new edition, 12mo 
Parker (J.), The Inver Life of Christ, Vol, 2, 8vo 
Post-Cftice Directory (The), Spring Edition, royal 8vo 


Raleigh (Sir W.), Life and Times of, by C. K. True, 12mo (Wes. Con. Office) 
Rhodes (4.), Universal Curve Tables, 18M0 ,.....cecce..ssereeeees 


Roberts (©.), The Detection of Colour Blindness, 8v0 oe 
Sewell (E. M.), Private Devotions for the Young, 18mo. 


Shakespeare's Piays for the Young, by 8. Brandram, cr 8vo. 
1 


..(Macmillan) 


| Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
China, &c. ... 


8 6.....014 3 


———.. 


w(M. Ward) 20 | HE CASE of GEORGE WILSON, the Pit-lad.—The 


Strahan) 


BN | Edward Pattes, Esq. ... 
--.(Triibner) Working-Man, Durham 
...0e( Bogue) GC. A.W. ... . 

.(Longmans) 2/0 Miss Marie L. Stochr ... 
phen ices 


Sketchley (A.), A Match in the Dark, new edition, 12mo.,,(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 | \fiss Parker 


Slow (E.), Wilishire Rhymes, cr 8vo .... 

Smee (A, H.), Suggestions as to Lines of Future Research, 
Steel (G.), Physical Signs of Cardiac Disease, cr 8vo ....... 
Story of a Happy Home, new edition, cr 8vo 

Students’ Atlas, new edition, imp 8vo... ‘ 


pple sists Qu asen sha bowie sssescavee-ee(O0llins) 6/0 
Thackeray (Miss), Miss Williamson’s Devigations, cr 8yo (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 10 6 H U N Y A D | 


Tweedie (W. K ), Earnest Men, new edition, cr 8vo ........... 
Tytler (M..F.), Tales of Many Lands, new edition, 12mo. 
Verne (J.), Steam House, Part IT., er 8vo , 


Virgil’s Aneid, bd Anthou and Trollope, new edition, 12mo . .(W. Reeves) 56 | 


Warner (F.), Students Guide to Medical Case-taking, 12mo 


Whispering Unseen, by A.L.0.E., new edition, cr 8vo .......+ 0 
Wylie (J. A.), The Jesuits, their Moral Maxims, &c., cr 8vo 


Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, translated by R. Mongan, 12mo 


.(Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
&e , 8vo “ly 5/0 
..(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 | 


Rev. Edward Liddell, Rector of Jarrow-on-Tyne, begs to acknowl) i! 
grateful thanks, the receipt of further Subscriptions for the roan eee = 
Wilson, the particulars of whose case appeared inthe Spectator of the 19th ult, — 

:. 00 6.5 0 


George 
1 0 W.P. Turnbull, Esq. ... ee 0 
0 0 Anon, Neweastle me «we @ 
0 0 Fellow Student ... pe 0 
0 0 J. A. H., and Little Boy 0 
1 0 0| C. Halford Hawkins, Esq. 1 


The fund now in hand amounts to £160 9s. 








cokes (Nelson) 2/0 | 


Spaneuncinusee (Nelson) 36 
(Strahan) 30 
(8S. Low & Co.) 7.6 


sesesesee(Churchill) 50 
(Nelson) 2/0 | 

Hamilton) 20 

(Cornish) 3,6 


JANOS. 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
| Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
pong AITKEN, MACPHERS3ON, SILVER, &,, 
| &c, &e. 
The name of the “ APOLLINARIS CO 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures ona 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 196¢ 
and 2s per bottle. 








“WESTWARD | “weEsTWwaRD 


be a Jone man’s Compa 


HO!” 





Ww. 


WILLS’ | 
HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


nion, a@ bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, @ 
, 


| 
“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to | 
| 
| 


sad man’s Cordial, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”—KINGSLEY's Westward Hol 


In 1 oz.,20z. and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


D. and H. 0. WILLS. 








M E N T H O L E U M 3 | nce to, and appreciated by, thousands 


THE GREAT EASTERN REMEDY FOR 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, &c. 


MENTHOLEUM is the greatest boon ever yet 
resented to sufferers from Nervous Headache, Over- 
uscular Exertion, Toothache, and otber nervous 
affections. A few drops applied externally afford 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


instant relief. Of Chemists, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d; or, PDOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


post free, 1s 3d, 3s, &c, 
Dépit: F. NEWBERY and SONS, 1 King Edward 
Street, London, E.C, 


ALL WHO 
DR. 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgato Street, London, E.0. 


| 
VOICE LOZENGE 


of musical, literary, and other celebrities for 
nearly 40 years. It is the result of many years’ 
study of the human voice. Resonance of sound 
and clearness of tone were the objects aimed at 
by the inventor, and, after much careful study 
and observation, he at length prepared the 
Lozenge known 


Of all Chem sts, 1s, 2s 64, 5s, &c. Proprietors, 
F. NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 
1746), 1 King Edward Street, Lonion, E.C. 


COLDS 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 





N E A V E'S 
| FOR 
F OO D 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat Journat.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE 
J. R. NEAVE and CO, 


INFANTS 
| AND 
INVALIDS. 


OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
Fordingbridge, England. 


MHE ITRISH-AMERICAN 
COLONISATION COMPANY, Limited, 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts with Limited 
Liability. 
Capital, £150,000, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each. 
DIRECTORS, 
Right. Hon. W. H. F. Cogan. D.L., County Wicklow. 


Edmund Dease, Esq., J.P., Queen's County (Director 
of the Munster Bank). — — 


| Lieutsnant-Colonel G. R. Dease, J.P., County Kildare 


(Director of the Bank of Ireland). 
R. H. Froude, Esq., London. 
Right Rev. J, Ireland, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop of St. 

Paul, Minn. 
George Ryan, Exg.. D.L., County Tipperary. 
Joha Sweetman, Esq., County Meath, 
Lattin Thunder, Esq., County Meath. 

BANKERS. 
Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 


| Messrs. Martin and Co., 68 Lombard Street, London. 


MANAGING DirRECTOR.—John Sweetman, Esq. 
OFFICES.—12 South Frederick Street, Dublin. 
SOLICcITORS—Messrs, Maxwell and Weldon, 37 North 

Great George’s Street, Dublin, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
supplying capital tu enable Irish Emigrants to take 


| advantage of the fertile tracts still unoccupied in the 
| Western States of America, It will purchase land in 
| suitable localities, and sell portions of it to settlers on 
| credit, together with what is necessary to give them & 
| fair start. The Company can make considerable 
| profit by reserving land all through the settlement, 
| which it can sell at a higher rate in a few years, a3 
| the mere fact of an emigrant taking possession of his 


holding at once adds to the market value of the 


| adjacent prairie. About 17,000 acres have already 


been purchased in the South-Western part of 
Minnesota. Twenty families have sailed for this 
Colony, and others follow immediately. 

Detailed prospectuses, and forms of application for 


| Shares, can be obtained at the Offices, or from the 


Bankers. 

March 31st, 1831. 
R OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
: The Photophone, popularly explained and 
illustrated by experiments. The Great Lightning 


| Inductorium ; a Popular Astronomical Lecture, illus- 
| trated by beautiful Dissolving Views and Effects, &€. 
| by Mr. J. L. King. Musical Sketches of a high and 
| amusing order, by Mr. Eric Lewis. Magical Artin 


Perfection, by Professor R. Hellis. Costume Recitals, 
by Madame Katharine Hickson. Electric Railway 


| Leotard and Blondin, the Wonderful Automata. 


Diving Bell, &e.—Admission to the whole, ls. Open 
from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. 
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ee 
UEEN'S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 


Harley Street, London. 


corpo Royal Charter for the Education 
Io ey Granting Certificates of Know- 


of Women & 


edge. 
TERM BEGINS for School and 
- BASTONDAY, April 25th, The E: trance Ex. 
Cole a for the College begins on FRIDAY, April 
= for the School on SATURDAY, April 23rd. 
* ‘addition to the ordinary four years’ course in 
0 lege, @ higher course is also in operation for 
as reparing for the Degree Examinations of 
Popron’ University. and in connection with this about 
on courses of Lectures are given as well as the 


a teiary ‘desires specially to draw attention 
on School connected with the College for (tirls 
under fourteen years of age. ; 

This is under the direct supervision of the Pro- 
fessors of the College, and is annually reported on by 
Examiners appointed by the Cambridge Syndicate 
for the Examination of Schools. Copies of the Re- 

rts may be bad at the Office. The system followed 
at the School. is the best preparation for the work of 
the College, aud its efficiency is attested by the 


Reports. 





HIGHER COURSE. 
FOR STUDENTS ABOVE EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


1. English Literature, from 1603 to 1660. By Pro- 

fessor Henry Morley. On Thursdays, at 11.15 a.m, ; to 
i ril 28th. 

2. oalish Language, By Professor Henry Morley. 
On Thursdays, at 10 a.m. ; to begin April 28th. 

3, French. Origines et Formation de la Langue 
Francaise. By V. Kastner, Officier d@Académie, On 
Fridays, at 3 p.m.; to begin April 29th, 

4. English Constitutional History (1678-1701). By 
H. Oraik, B.A. On Wednesdays, at 10 a.m.; to begin 


b. 

5. Greek. By Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. On Tues- 
days, at 3 p.m. ; to begin April 26th. é 

6, Mathematics. Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. On Fridays, 
at415 p.m.; to begin April 29th. 

7, Physiology : the Special Senses. By Mrs. Bovell 
Sturge, M.D, On Wednesd»ys, at 3,15 p.m. ; to begin 
April 27th. 

8, Geology. By Professor H. G. Seeley, F.RBS., 
F.G.S. On Saturdays, at 10a m.; to begin April 30th. 

9. Harmony. By John Hullah, LL.D. On Tuesdays 
and Fridays, at 1.30 p.m. ; to begin April sth. 

10. Chemistry (Inorganic Cxemistry). By J. M. 
Thomson, F.C.8. On Thursdays, at 2 p.m.; to begin 
April : 


pril 28th. wie’, 

ll. Latin, For the London University B.A. 
degree. By Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. On Tuesdays, 
at 1230p.m.; to begin April 26th. . 

12. Greek History, from 405 to 358 Bc. By A. 
Rankine, B.A. On Mondays, at 10a.m.; to begin 
April 25th. 

13. Practical Botany. By Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., 
F.LS., F.G.8. On Mondays, at 3p.m.; to begin 
April 25th. 

Fee for each course of ten Lectures, £1 1s. 

The first Lecture of each Course will be free; the 
Fee for any subsequent single lecture will be 5s. 

Associates of Queen’s College are entitled to the 
above Lectures at half-fees. 

Inquiries may be made by letter addressed to the 
Secretary to April 20th, thereafter until the opening 
of the term at the College between ll a.m. and 3 p.m. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL. 
in the South-Down Country; two hours from Town, 
REFEREES. 


The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. | 

The LorD CHANCELLOR. 

The BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CuHnisT CHURCH. 

The HEAD MASTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, RuGByY, 

and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Ksq., M.A., Castle House, 

Petersfleld, Hants. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


President.—EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 

A CHAPEL and another New BOARDING HOUSE 
have recently been completed; each Boarder will 
uow have a separate bedroom. 

The Second Place for Cooper's Hill, entries for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., have been obtained during 
the past year. 

Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas, Board, £46 6s. 

For particula, ; apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq, the 
Honorary Secretary. 


(jLirton HIGH SCHOOL | for 
GIRLS. 


President of the Council, 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vice-President, 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
Head Mistress.—Miss WOODS. 
The Second Term of 1881 wi!l begin on SATUR- 
DAY, April 30th. New Pupils to attend at 9.15 a.m. 
pi RIDAY, April 29th, for the Entrance Examina- 





For admission, application should be made to the 
Hon. Sec., Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 Canynge 
Square, Clifton, 
Bo vchelhehk, 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 

gp AST ER TERM begins on THURSDAY, April 

it th. Students are prepared for matriculation, and 
or the B.A. Degrees of the London University. 

M. B. BUISSON will give a SERIES of LECLURES 
CENRENCH LITERATURE in the NINETEENTH 
rg RY (Lamartine, Mussct, Victor Hugo, &c.) 

t RL ECIAL COURSE of NINE LECTURES on 
a ti ovel, from Richardson to George Eliot, will be 
elivered by Professor HALES, on Mondays, at 4.15, 
mning May 2nd. 
erms, prospectuses, &c., may be had at the 


College. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec 








MHE COUNCIL of FIRTH 
COLLEGE, Sheffield, intend to appoint a 
PRINCIPAL, who shall also be Professor either in 
ww or in the Mechanical Department of the 
Colleze. 
These Departments will comprehend respectively 
the following Subjects :— 
1. Classics, History, Literature, 
Economy, Moral Science. 
2. Mathematic:, Mechanics, 
Geology, Physics. 
Applicants are requested to state in which of these 
Departments they would be prepared to act a3 Pro- 
fessor, and which of the Subjects in that Department 
they would be prepared to undertake. 
The Salary of the said Principal will be £500 per 
annum, with half the fees of his own Classes. 
The Council will only make the appointment in 
event of suitable candidates presenting themselves. 
Candidates are requested to give full particulars 
concerning age, experience, and any Academical 
distinctions they may have gained, together with 
any other information likely to affect the decision 
of the Council. The names of three gentlemen to 
whom references may be made should be given, but 
= testimonials need be sent unless they are asked 
or. 
Applications to be sent on or before the 25th day of 
April next, to 


Political 


Engineering, 


ENSOR DRURY, Registrar. 
Firth College, Sheffield, March 24th, 1881. : 
TUTTGART—The ENGLISH 
COLLEGE,—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. _ 
HELTENUAM COLLEGE— 
Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 
Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECKE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Tuesday, May 
10th. 


K XPENSE of PRIVATE TUITION. 

—An EXPERIENCED TUTOR, without other 
duties, can receive, in a large country house, a few 
PRIVATE PUPILS on moderate terms, —‘‘ M.A 
Oxon.,” Millbank House, near Malvern. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, Bishop’s Stortford. 
Head Master, Rev. R. Auuiorr, M.A., Trin, Coll., 
Camb. 
The NEXT TERM begins APRIL 28th. 
gd MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK 
and UNDERSTAND SPELCH, on the Oral 
System, by a Lady trained to iustruct the Deaf by 
Mr. VAN ASCH. ‘lhorough education and a happy 
home ensured.—Apply, ‘‘L. C.,” care of Miss 
QUAYLE, Manor Villas, Willesden, London. 


M RS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives 
k as BOARDERS Gentlemen from India, the 
Colonies, or the Provinces; Students or otherwise, 
who desire a home in Town while preparing for pro- 
fessional or public life. High-class references. 
Terms on application,—39 Ampthill Square, N.W. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE to be competed 
for June 28th, value from 70 Guineas (covering school 
fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Candidates 
may beexamined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, 
in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, F!eetwood. 
} FAMILY, living in a_ pleasant 
y situation, would receive a LADY (or Two 
Sisters) wishing to come to London for the Educa- 
tional year.—Apply (giving good references) to 
“Q Z,” Messrs. Reynell and Son, 44 Chancery Lane, 
W.C. Reference kindly allowed to the Rey. Dr. Mar- 
tineau, Gordon Square, W.C.; R. Hf. Hutton, Evq., 
Englefield Green, Staines ; and the Rev. J. H. Thom, 
Oakfleld, Green Bank, Liverpool 
wCHOOL for DAUGHTERS ) of 
GENTLEMEN, 34 Ladbroke Gardens, Kensing- 
ten Park, W.—Preparation for University Examina- 
tions. The plan of teaching is similar to that of the 
High Schools. First Professors and Certificated 
Governesses. Particular attention to diet and hygiene. 
Terms moderate.—For prospectuses, apply te Princi- 
pal; or to ‘‘ Lady Superinteudent,” Scholastic Agency, 
17 Hanover Street, Hanover Square, W. Next Term 
begins May 3rd. ae 
TNETTENHALL COLLEGE, 

4 STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Head Master—A. W. YounG, Es}., M.A. London, 
Gold Medallist in Classics, Fellow of University Col- 
lege, London. 

SECOND TERM begins Tuesday, April 26th, when 
Five Scholarships will be offered for competition, 
open to present and new boys.—For prospectus, &., 
apply Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A., Tettenhall, Stafford- 
shire. ak Memes 

OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE and PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, «ec. 

The R.A.C. Farm, surrounding the College, is a 
mixed Farm of about 590 acres. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARLof DUCIE. : 

For Prospectus of Col'ege and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &e, apply to the 
Principal. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BLTION of PICTURES, by Artists of the Continental 
Schools (including Portraits of the Right Hon, W. E, 
Gladstone, Prince Bismarck, Count Moltke, Dr. 
Dillinger, and other wo:ks by Frauz Lembach), is 
NOW OPEN. Admission, is. 




















Wak DENSHIP, TRINITY 

COLLEGE, Glenalmond, Perthshire. 

The BISHOPS of the EPISCOPAL CHURCH in 
SCOTLAND desire to receive applications, with Testi- 
monials, from CLERGYMEN in Priest's orders for 
the above office, vacant by the death of the Rev. W. 
Percy Rosinson, D.D. 

Full information as to Duties, Emolument, &c., 
may be had from the SECRETARY, No. 10 Black. 
friars Street, Perth, to whom also all applicatious are 
to be sent not later than April 23rd. 

Perth, April 2nd, 1881. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The Town Council of Nottingham have resolved to 
appoint Four Professors, as follows :— 

ONE PROFESSOR, who shall undertake one or 
more of the following subjects :—Classics, Literature, 
History, Political Philosophy, Moral Science. 

THREE PROFESSORS, who shall undertike one 
or more of the following subjects :—Mathematics 
(including Theoretical and Applied Mechanics), 
Physics, Chemistry, Physiology. Biology, Geology. 

The work of the College will be divided into FOUR 
DEPARTMENTS, whose arrangement will depend to 
some extent on the subjects undertaken by the 
Professors elected, but it is intend-d that the Threa 
Scientitic Departments shall severally comprehend :— 

1. Mathematics and Mechanics, 

2. Chemistry, 

3. Natural Science, 
and that the subject of Physics shall be placed asa 
subject of principal importance in one or other of 
those departments. 

Applicants are invited to specify the subjects which 
they would be prepared to undertake. Applications 
for the above appointments to be addressed to the 
Town Clerk, Municipal OMces, Nottingham, en- 
dorsed ‘* University College,” on or before the S2venth 
day of May next. Particulars of salaries, duties, 
aud conditions, will be sent, upon application to the 
Town Clerk. 

Candidates are especially requested to abstain from 
canvassing. 

SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Offices, Nottingham, March 22ad, 1881. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
__ 79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 


— BROW SCHOOL.—BOYS 

prepared for the Public Schools.—GIRLS for 
the higher Schools and Colleges. —KIN DERGARTEN 
for DAY PUPILS.—Pr spectus on application to Mrs. 
CASE, Heath Brow. Hampstead, London. N.W. 








M ISS HILL and Miss OCTAVIA 
| HILL RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS to 
EDUCATE at their own house, 14 Nottingham Place, 
London. The course of study incluies the usual 
branches of English, Latin, Modern Languages, the 
Elements of Natural Science, Music, and Drawing, 
Inclusive terms, Eighty Guineas a year. NEXT. 
TERM begins Wednesday, May 11th. 





bg by PARK, Southampton.— 
Miss ROBERTS EDUCATES, with the help 
of Four Masters and Certificated Governesses, FOUR- 
TEEN BOAKDERS. Good home. Prepares for 
University Examiovations, if desired. 

NEXT TERM commences MAY 6th. 
sent on application. 


5 iy TEACHERS and OTHERS.—A 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER of several years’ 
experience, will give LESSONS in Town, during the 
Easter Vacation, in Engiish Literature, History, 
Arithmetic, and Mathematics, with special reference, 
(1), to the best methods of teaching those subjects; 
(2), to preparation for Examinations. — Address, 
“E.G. E.,” May’s, 159 Piccadilly. 


Ss" ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
K ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF A COUNCIL, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. Priacipal TULLOCH, D.D. 
HEAD MIstrEsS— Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 

Student in Honours of Girton College. 

Tue Staff consists of Five Certitleated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
Hiead Mistress and Seuior Assistant-Mistross receive 
Boarders. The School and Boarding-Hvuuses are in a 
healthy situation, open to the south, with Gymaoasium 
and Playground attached. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on MAY Sth. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 yearly for three years, to 
be held either at Girton College or in studying for a 
degree of the University of London, will be awarded 
on the results of the School Examination in July, 1881, 

For further information, apply to the HON. SEO., 
Mansetield, St. Andrews, N.B. 


Prospectus 








t YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 
en (W. B. HUNTER, M.D., & 

‘ ie (W. B. NTER, M.D., &c. 
Resident Physicians ¢-pigs. MACUALL, M.D., &c. 
Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 

ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bathis 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highiy ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space.—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER, 


CURES of ASTHMA, COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, and 
DISEASES of the CHEST by 

R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—G. M. TWEDDELL, Esq., F.R.S, 
Auihor of “Shakespere’s Times,” &., Stokesley, 
Yorkshire, writes :—I have always found them to 
give immediate relief to myself, my wife, and children 
in difficulty of breathing, coughs, aud affections of 
the lungs, and witnessed thzir good effects on friends 
wbo were asthmatical,” They tasie pleasantly. 
Price 1s 1}d and 2s ¥d per box. Svuld byall Droggists, 
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MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
w. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in # few days, by this celebrated M 











———_____ 


LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL READERS, 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR APRIL. 


New Edition now ready, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT 





The New Edition of Mudie’s Library Circular contains every Work of General 


I 
advertised in this day’s Spectator, and many other Popular Books of the New Sea _ 


Son, 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR APRIL, 


New Edition now ready, postage free, on application. 


The New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue contains more than One Thousand 


> 4 Popular 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices, 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


SECOND EDITION, price 4s 6d. To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, &c., and their Specific Cure. 
By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S, Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants, 








J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 





These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

_ Sold ld by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 

'URKE Y, - ERSIA N, 
INDIAN ‘CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
and CO., 


WATSON, BONTOR, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


A choice prepared Cocoa. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
J —Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only, 
the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


vers RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
| ie STANT RELIEF and RAPID 
ADE’ 'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
Tequire neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and pay Daal all Chemists, in bottles, 
ls 14d; three i in one, 28 
Ask for EADE’S GOUT. a RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Nervovus- 
NESS AND WANT OF ENERGY.—When first the 
nerves feel unstrung, and listlessness supplants 
energy, the time has come to take some such altera- 
tive as Holloway’s Pills to restrain a disorder from 
developing itself into a disease. These excellent Pills 
correct all irregularities and weaknesses. They act 
80 kindly, yet so energetically, on the functions of 
digestion and assimilation, that the whole body is 
revived, the blood rendered richer and purer, while 
the muscles become firmer and stronger, and the 
nervous and absorbent systems are invigorated. 
These Pills are suitable for all classes and all ages. 
They have a most marvellous effect on persons who 
are out of condition : they soon rectify whatever is in 
fault, restore strength to the body and confidence to 
the mind. 
LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c i 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


FRY’S 
COCOA 
FRY’S 
COCOA 














STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 
Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and asap 


effective Border round Turkey Carpets. 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE CURED. 


No Poisonous Effluvia, ne Foul Gases or Smells, can possibly exist where the ANTISEPTIO APPARATUS, 
is used. It ensures their certain destruction. It is self-acting, out of sight, fixed in a few minutes, cannot 
get out of order, lasts many years, and secures perfect safety from noxious vapours in closets, pipes, drains, 
and sewers.—Cost 36s. 








ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


27 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 


See Testimonials. Apply to the Secretary. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD I&ISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT ee STREET, LONDON, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Expert 
Oilmen paren. Retail by Deniers & in Ganees throughout the World. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILIT 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
Ask for the Lickig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


WHISKY. 














CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes:, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


1 
SEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
ona NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
arded to the Publisher by the 14th inst. 
_ JOHN Murray, Albemarie | Street. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 314, will be published on TUESDAY NEXT, 


i t. 
cna ConTENTS. 


XFORD MOVEMENT. 
‘ pee BounD AND UNBOUND. 
3, THE Sona OF ROLAND. 
4, Tue Pustic Lire or Mr. HERRIES, 
5, RIveR FLoops. 
6. THE PELLAGRA IN ITaty. 
7, REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
8 DARWIN ON THE MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. 
9, ScHLIEMANN’S ILIOS. 
10. Local DEBTS AND GOVERNMENT Loans. 
London: Longmans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 


C. BLACK. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
T REVIEW, No. CXLVI., for APRIL, price 6s, 
contains :— 

CONGREGATIONALISM. 
Our SALMON FISHERIES. 
THE MASORA. 
Mr. Harpy's NOVELS. 
SCHLIEMANN'S ILIOS. 
THE BANE OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
Tue IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
INDEPENDENCY AND THE STATE, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: Hopper and SrovueuTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


: ioe 


$2 GODT BGR $9 2D ee 


Now ready, price Six Shillings. 
DUBLIN REVIEW, 
for APRIL, 1881. 


CONTENTS. 
By Alexander Wood, 


1, Western Sussex.—No, IT. 
F.S8. 


2, MetHops oF Historical Inquiry. By Henry 
Worsley. 

3. A Frencu Stupy OF CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD. 

4, Tue DayS OF THE WEEK AND THE WORKS OF 
Creation. By the Bishop of Clifton. 

5. Tue “Corpus MISSAL ”’ AND ITS PROBABLE DATE. 
By Very Rev. Sylvester Malone, M.R.I.A., and 
F.R.H.A.A.I. 

6. Ritvatism EsTIMATED 
WITHOUT. 

7. THe GENIUS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

8. CaTHOLIC MISSIONS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

9, THE Russian CuurcH: its History and Present 
Organisation. By Rrofessor Lamy, of Louvain. 

Lesters oF Leo XIII. 
Notices oF CATHOLIC CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS. 
Notices oF Books. 
Booxs OF DEVOTION AND SPIRITUAL READING. 
London: BURNS and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W. ; 
and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
APRIL Number now ready, Is. 
HE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST. 
Edited by Rev. WiILLis ProByN N&VINS. 
CONTENTS. 
1, CARDINAL NEWMAN AS A ROMAN CONTROVER- 
SIALIST. By the Editor. 

2. VINCENZO GIOBERTI. By Mrs. L. M. Scott. 

3. REPLY TO ‘“SUPKRNATURAL RELIGION,”’—II. By 

the Rev. Thomas W, Mossman. 

4. Tog DISESTABLISHED CHURCH OF IRELAND. By 

the Rev. Courtenay Moore. 

5, DESCENT OF IRISH HOLY ORDERS. By the Rev. 
Canon Crosthwaite. 

6, THE “INDEX AND LITRRATURB. 

CivIL SERVICE PUBLISHING Co., 8 Salisbury Court, 

E.C. Hopes and Fiaets, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

J. BANKS, Promenade, Cheltenham. 


FROM WITHIN AND 





“QAVED,” from the Picture by C. 

NAPIER HEMY, exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, 1880, is the Etching in the April Number of 
the ART JOURNAL. 

The other Full-Page Illustrations are Steel En- 
gravings of “The EMPTY SADDLE,” by 8S. E. 
Waller, and “The SISTER'S KISS,” by T. N. 
MacLean. 

Amongst the Articles are included “ Hints to Col- 
lectors of Turner's Liber Studiorum,’” by W. G. 
Rawlinson —‘ Rye; its Artistic Resources,” by 
Herbert Marshall, Associate of the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours—and “ Artists’ Studios,” illus- 
trated. Price 2s 6d. 

ee: ViRTUE and Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster 





UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
Preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
Spplication to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


PP §’s C O C 
GRATEFUIL—COMFORTING. 
h y & thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
: ich govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tien’ and bya careful application of the fine proper- 
68 of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
mm ge which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
ills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
a ® Constitution may be gradually built up 
an Strong enough to resist every tendency to 
ee Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
round us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
| ane We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ee well fortitied with pure blood and a pro- 
Perly nourished frame."—Civil Servica Gazette. 
J ES EPPS and Cc O., 

Also Mt HOM@oPATHIC CHEMISTS. 

akers of Epps's Chocolate Essence for After- 
noons, 
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Just published, in large crown 8vo, price 12s 64. 
OETHE’S FAUST. A New 
Translation, chiefly in Blank Verse; with a 
complete Introducti.n and copious Notes. By JAMES 
AbDEgyY Birbs, B.A., F.GS. 


“In not a few pessages furnishes a more exact and 
faithful rendering than any other that has appeared 
in poetic form.’’—Scotsman. 

“Generally forcible, and not unpleasing to the 
ear.”—Daily News. 

“Mr. Birds wisely discards the delusive canon of 
‘exact similarity of form,’ as essential in a verse 
translation He is always intent upon realising and 
giving the meaning of the German poet, and has 
studied the poem with the minoutest care 
introduction is full of interest, and the notes bave the 
Same merit. The wealth of information (in the 
notes) will have an unusual interest and charm.”"— 
Literary World, 

“*Mr. Birds’ work is undoubtedly praiseworthy 
We nowhere find him sinking below a high average 
of excellence. We can, however, recommend the 
work for its excellent notes. They are precisely the 
sort of notes which we want for ‘ Faust.’...... We 
cannot praise these notes too highly.”— Westminster 
Review. 

“The translation is generally excellent, and the 
prison ecene is magnificently rendered. The Easter 
Chorus gives that same impression of a weird and 
distant song which constitutes the peculiar charm of 
the original, and the interpretation of Faust’s specu- 
lative speeches clothes with new form and life a part 
of the play, which to the unlearned reader seems 
misty and heavy.”’—Notes and Queries. 

London: LONGMANs and Co. 
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By Mary ANNE, Lady ALDERSON, 
BEATA FRANCIS. 

STRABAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


Ghown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 
RECORD of a HUMBLE LIFE. 
Edited by 





Now ready, price 1s; by post, Is 1d. 
ILENCE versus the ATHANASIAN 
CHORUS. An APPEAL by a CHURCHMAN. 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


L®?78's TIME-SAVING 


PUBLICATIONS. 
LETTS’S PERPETUAL DIARIES may be 


— on any day in any year. Prices from 
6s 6 
LETTS’S LIBRARY CATALOGUES for 


Large or Small Libraries, From 5s upwards. 


LETTS’S ANALYTICAL INDEX.—Adjuta 


Memorie ; or, Index Rerum. From 4s. 


LETTS’S GENEALOGICAL ALBUM and 
FAMILY REGISTER. Invaluable, From 10s. 


LETTS’S CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX. 
BOOK, with Printed Headings. From 4s. 


LETTS’S NEWSPAPER SCRAP-BOOK for 
PRESERVATION of CUTTINGS. From 3s 6d. 


LETTS’S DETAILED ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. Of all 
Booksellers, or LETTS, Limited, 33 King William 
Street ; or 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


shames NATIONAL LIBERAL LAND 
COMPANY, Limited. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the LIST of APPLI- 
CATIONS for SHARES in this Company will CLOSE 
on Tuesday, the 12th inst., for London; and the 
following day, at two o’clock, for the Country. 

By order. 

40 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


POLICY AND PASSION. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


CHILD OF NATURE. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “The Shadow of the Sword,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The work of a genius and of a poet.’’—Spectator. 

‘* Simplicity, fresh , vivid pr t of scenes 
and figures, reminding us that we age reading the 
work of a poet, are the characteristics of ‘A Child 
of Nature.’ Mina Macdonald will be added in the 
thoughts of many readers to that fair company of 
immortals with which genius has peopled the world 
of imagination.”-—Pull Mall Gazette. 


A 





AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” &c¢ 
3 vols. crown 8 vo, 


QUEENIE’S WHIM. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 


Author of ‘‘ Wooed and Married,’ “ Nellie's 
Memories,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. 


Love-Knots. By the Author of 


“‘Ursuia’s Love-Story,” &c. 
Beside the River. By Mrs. 
3 vols. 


MACQUOID, Author of * Patty,” &c. 
His Little Mother. By the 
1 vol., 10s 6d. 





AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 


Her Deserts. By Mrs. Alexander 


FRASER, 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Just published, in 2 





vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, price 





QJHGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Provive AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED —— AFTER FIVE 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 

Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and tha purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 





363. 
BOOK of the BEGINNINGS. By 
GERALD Massey. Containing an Attempt to 
recover and reconstitute the lost Origines of the 
Myths and Mysteries, Types and Symbols, Religion 
and Language, with Egypt for the Mouthpiece and 
Africa as the Birthplace. 

“‘ Mr. Gerald Massey has given us an extraordinary 
book. Ten years ago he retired from the public gaze 
as Livingstone disappeared into the heart of Africa; 
and now he emerges laden with manifold information 
which he has collected. Stranger than ‘travellers’ 
tales’ are some things which he has to tell us, yet 
not on that account to be summarily rejected. Only 
profound scholars will be competent to question or 
capable of fairly judging the author’s main results. 
The axe is now laid to the root of the tree in a very 
different fashion from what was done by Bishop 
Colenso or the author of ‘Supernatural Religion.” 
Evolution and the comparative method are here 
applied, with the greatest boldness, to the study of 
language, typology, myths, the genesis and succession 
of the gods, the antiquities of the Jews, and subjects 
which touch us more nearly still.’-—Modern Review, 
for April. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RopeRt G. WATTS, M.D., F.R.S.L.,, 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Oo., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
rMHE BUILDING EXHIBITION.— 
See the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d); also for 
Views and Plans, Infectious Hospital, Kendal— 
Wesleyan Church, Derby—luterior, Katisbon Cathe- 
dral—Oratory of Heary V.—New Town Offices, War- 
saw—and Design for Wall Paper—Painter-Etchers— 
Building Societies—On Settlements—Art Industries, 
Poland—Lifts for Warehouses, &c,—16 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 
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NOW READY. 


With numerous Tllustrations, crown 8yvo, cloth, price 5s. 


SIGHT: an Exposition of the Principles of 


Monocular and Binocular Vision. By Josep Lm Conts, LL.D., Professor 
of Geology and Natural History in the University of California. 
*,* Vol. XXXIII. of “‘ The International Scientific Series.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


CLAIRAUT’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 


Translated by Dr. KAINES. With 145 Figures. 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 6s. 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of 


ARISTOTLE. Translated by F. H. Peters, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. 


By Rozsert Louis Stavenson, Author of ‘An Inland Voyage,” “ Travels 
with a Donkey,”’ &c. 


Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment antique, price 63; vellum, 7s 61. 


Le NO J ° Sp ed 
ENGLISH ODES. Selected, with a Critical 
Introduction, by Epmunp W. Gossp, Author of “ Studies in the Literature of 
Northern Europe.” With a Frontispiece by Hamo Thornycroft, A RA. 
[The Parchment Library. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The SPIRIT of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. A 


New Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. Stoprorp A. BROOKE. 


Cloth extra, gilt tops, price 4s 6d. 


SAINT BERNARD on the LOVE of GOD. 


Translated by MaRIANNE CAROLINE and COVENTRY PATMORE, 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


CQ:LESTIA: the Manual of St. Augustine. 
The Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation, in Thirty-six 
Odes, with Notes, and a Plea for the Study of Mystical Theolozy. By JamEs 
SKINNER, M.A. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s 6d. 
ANNE BOLEYN: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 


By the Author of ‘+ Palace and Prison,” “ Ginevra,” &c. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


SONGS of STUDY. By Witi1am Wiraiys, 


B.A., Scholar, Trinity College, Dublin. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


A LITTLE CHILD’S MONUMENT. By the 


Hon. RODEN NOEL, 
** Very lovely in form are many of these poems......while all are exquisite in 
feeling."—Contemporary Review. 
“It is rare to meet with poetry so spontaneous and genuine as that which Mr. 
Noel has just published...... in form and melody these poems are perhaps the most 
perfect Mr. Noel has yet produced."—Academy. 





London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 528 pages, crown 8yo0, cloth, red edges, 5s. 


OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S 
HISTORY, 
ANCIENT, MEDIZVAL, AND MODERN, 


WITH SPECIAL RELATION TO 


THE HISTORY OF CIVILISATION, AND THE 
PROGRESS OF MANKIND. 


ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of “Studies in English Literature,” “ A Complete Course of Geography,” 
“ History of the United States,” &c. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
es AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 





gl 
COMMUNICATION BY TELEPHONE. 


HE POSTMASTER-GENERAL has entered into 
arrangement with THE UNITED TELEPHONE COMPANY. LIMIT “4 
under which that Company will supply TELEPHONIC COMMUNIOA ED, 
throughout the Metropolis, upon what is known as the EXCHANGE sysnex 
under a special licence from the Postmaster-General. The instruments hs 
this Company are those now in general use in all the Exchanges in Ameri =~ b 
are also used by upwards of a thousand firms in Liverpool and Manchestez | 
in most of the important towns in the United Kingdom, and have giy ck 
greatest “mayen not only from the distinct manner in whieh the mentions 
the speaker are heard, but also the ease with which his voice can be recugni of 
It may be mentioned as an instance of one of the many ways in wile oe 
Telephone may be utilised to save time, labour, and expense, that the Times: > 
itself of this Company’s System to transm‘t verbally, by the Tolephene ae 
speeches of the Members from the House of Commons to Printing House yy - 
The POSTMASTER-GENERAL having entered into an arrangement with the 
above Company, the latter are now prepared to establish exchanges in all the 
—— » as to afford not —_ communication between local on 
scribers, but also, by connection with their City and West-end Exe ree, with 
subscribers to every other Exchange. 4 Hixchanges, with 
The following districts are to be included in the above arrangement :—Balham 
Battersea, Bayswater, Bermondsey, Bow, Brixton, Brompton, Camberwell Cam: 
den Town, Chelsea, Clapham, Clapton, Deptford, Du! wich, Greenwich Hachees 
Hammersmith, Hampstead, Highbury, Highgate, Holloway, Islington, Kenning. 
ton, Kensington, Kentish Town, Kilburn, King's Cross, Lambeth, Limehouse, 
et cca ee — ye Pimlico, Poplar, Richmond, Rotherhithe, 
South Kensington, St. John's Wood, Stoke Newington, Stratfor 5 
Willesden, Woolwich. " > Ween, 
By this means Merchants, Brokers, and private individuals, residing in any of 
the above districts, can instantaneously communicate with all parts of the 
Metropolis, and also with any of the Subscribers of the Exchange System. 
The Company are prepared to run PRIVATE LINES if desired. 
For Terms and full Particulars, apply at the Head Office of The UNITED 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED, 36 COLEMAN STREED, E.C. 





The CODEX COTTONIANUS. 
Just published, 4to, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
XUPPLEMENT to the FRAGMENTS of the CODEX 
\) COTTONIANUS, published by Tischendorf in his Monumenta Sacra, 


Together with a Synopsis of the Codex. Edited by the Rev. F. W. Gorcu, LL.D. 
M.A. Printed in tac-simile type, with a fac-simile ia autotyps. : 


WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
R=. HARTLEY CARMICHAEL — FOOTPRINTS: 
v SERMONS on Scripture Characters. 


WILTTAMS and Noraatr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





ILLIAMS’ and NORGATE’S “ LINGUISTIC 
CATALOGUE.” European Languages, Ancient and Modern. Anglo- 
Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, Slavonic, Basque, Gipsy, Icelandic, Scandinavian, French, 
German, Dutch, Italian, Romance, and other Languages. Post free, one stamp. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATR, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


— CITY of LONDON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(Limited). 
OrFicKs—101 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital, £1,000,000, fully subscribed. 
DIRECTORS 
Chairman—Alderman H. E, Knight. 
Vice-Chairman—Lightly Simpson, Esq. 
Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. Robert Morley, Esq. 
Lord Colin Campbell, M,P. Alderman G. S. Nottage. 
Hon, Reginald Capol. Edward Leigh Pemberton, Esq, 
Spencer Gore, Esq. M.P. 
Richard Basil Huth, Esq. W. J. Thompson, Jun., Esq. 
W. H. Maturin, Esq., C.B. Vincent Biscoe Tritton, Esq. 
General Manager—L. C. Phillips, 
This Company insures almost every description of property in the United 
Kingdom, and in many places abroad. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 











A N D S ON 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, ¥. 
THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid =f 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all th 
Departments. No tedious washing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives availa! 
for years, Full particulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
a 


—-= CASES for the “SPECTATOR” 


Price 2s 6d each. 
C4s zs fr BIN DIN é 
Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Ose, 1 
Welliagton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 
REVIEW, No. 314, 


[On Tuesday next. 


EDINBURGH 


8vo, price 6s. 


The 


APRIL, 1881. CONTENTS. 


. THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

. Eaypt BOUND AND UNBOUND. 

. THe SONG OF ROLAND. 

. THE Pusic Lire OF MR. HERRIES. 

. River FLoops. 

. THe PELLAGRA IN ITALY. 

. REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 

. DARWIN ON THE MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. 
9, SCHLIEMANN'’S ILIOs. 
10, LocAL DEBTS AND GOVERNMENT LOANS. 


REMINISCENCES. By Tomas CantyLe. 
Edited by JAMRS ANTHONY FroupDE, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 18s. 


§ CARLYLE, of Ecclefechan. Lord J&FFREY. 
ae InviNG. JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Appendix :—SOUTHEY ; WORDSWORTH. 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Ear of 
BEACONSFIELD, K.G. “ Quicquid agunt homines.” Cabinet Edition, Crown 
8yo, 6s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


ByJonN STUART MiLr. Seventh Edition. 2 vols.8vo, 30s, People’s Edition, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. By Joun Stuart Mitzi, Tenth Edition. 2 vols 8vo, 25s. 


EXAMINATION of SIR) WILLIAM 


HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. By Joun Stuart Mriu. Fifth Edition. 
8vo, 168. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas BUcKLe. 


Syols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Vignettes, Coins, Maps, &c. 

LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Land- 
scapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vo's. 4to, 42s. 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
euts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 

STUDENT'S EDITION, Revised and Condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 


Maps, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
Dr. ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES. Revised and Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. L. 


RogeT. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK of SYSTEMATIC MINERA- 


LOGY. By H. BAUERMAN, F.G.S, Associate of the Royal School of Mines, 
With 372 Figures engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES 


and the UTILISATION of WASTED HEAT from OPEN FIREPLACES, By 
F. Epwarbs, Jun. Second Edition, with 106 Figures, royal 8vo, 10s 6d, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Mr, Brandram’s Shakespeare for the Young. 


Now ready, large crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 


SHAKESPEARE: 


Certain Selected Plays Abridged for the Use of the Young. 
By SAMUEL BRANDRAM, M.A. Oxon. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





New Volume by Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


Now ready, with 4 I/lustrations, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


Miss WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS 
By Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 
REPRINTED FROM THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” &e. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ee 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
FOR APRIL. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. By the Editor, 
ON F auits AND SgxDs. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
TAYLE’s REMINISCENCES. By Jas, Cotter Morison. 
a Cost OF THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1880. By W.P. Courtney. 
bh ODERN ITALIAN Ports. By Fraucis Hueffer. 
recipe. By J. W. Horsley. 
Pon MORALITY OF THE PROFFSSION OF LETTERS. By Robert L. Stevenson. 
i ITICAL HEADS—CHIEFS, Kinas, &c. By Herbert Spencer. 
OME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 1) Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





NEW BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD. 





Crown 8vo, with 17 Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 6s. 


THE TOWN, COLLEGE, AND NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF MARLBOROUGH. 


By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A., 


Author of “ Familiar Wild Flowers,” “ Art Teaching,” ‘‘ The Principles of Orna- 
mental Art,’’ “ Mathematical Instruments, and How to Use Them,” &c. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Map and Three Plans, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE THROUGH LONDON: 


COMPRISING HISTORICAL SUMMARY AND NOTIUES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF INTEREST WHICH MAY BE VISITED DURING 
A FEW DAYS’ RESIDENCE. 


With Lists of the Principal Hotels, Theatres, Railway Stations, Churches, Exhibi- 
tions, and other Notes likely to be useful to the Sightseer. 


By the Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 
Author of *‘ Round About London,” “In and Out of London,” &e. 

The above forms one of STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES of 
TOURIST’S GUIDES, which includes Round about London, the Channe? 
Islands, Cornwall, Derbyshire, North Devon, South Devon, English Lake 
District, Kent, Norfolk, Surrey, Sussex, Yorkshire North and East Riding, and 
Yorkshire West Riding, 


SECOND EDITION, large post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, and 21 Maps, 12s, 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., 


Editor of the “ Africa” Volume in ‘‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel ;” late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East African Expedition. 


THE LONDON GEUGGRAPHICAL SERIES. 





GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


By CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 
Authoress of “ The Forty Shires: their History, Scenery, Arts, and Legands,”” 


Post 8yo, cloth, illustrated with numerous Maps and Woodcuts. 


BOOK I., FOR STANDARD IL 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


price Is. 
Very simple Reading Lessons upon the lines laid down by the Code of 1879. An 
effort is made to treat the subject with the sort of sympathetic interest and fresh- 
ness which should attract children to a new study. [Ready. 


BOOK III., FOR STANDARD IV. 
The COUNTIES of ENGLAND. 


uniform Scale. 

A Notice of the general aspect of each County, interesting Reading Lessons on 
the Aspect, Industries, and History of the several Counties, 

This book is offered for Standard IV., because the Geography of England 
embraces such various knowledge that it appears to be a subject more fitted for 
the intelligence of children of ten and eleven, than for the younger children in 
Standard ITT. 

Classes which have been examined upon “‘ England ”’ in Standard III., may use 
this Reading Book with advantage for Standard IV. The Lessons are upon new 
lines, and will be found to possess the attractive interest of a fresh subject of 
study, while tending to fix what the children already know. [Nearly ready. 


BOOK II., FOR STANDARD III. 
The BRITISH EMPIRE and the GREAT DIVISIONS of 


the GLOBE. With numerous Pictorial Illustrations. | Preparing. 


BOOK IV., FOR STANDARD V. 


Illustrated, 124 pages, 


Illustrated by Maps on a 


EUROPE. 


[ Preparing. 
BOOK V., FOR STANDARD VI. 
ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALASIA. 


[Preparing. 

Each book affords a complete and connected view of the subjects for each year's 
work. The matter is of aninteresting character, conveyed in an eisy, readable 
style. The language is simple, with a view to promote fluent reading. A very 
special feature of the work is that the letter-press is completely illustrated by clear 
Maps. Each Map is accompanied with a carefully prepared map exercise, to guide 
the cbildren in clissifyiog facts, and in makiag for themselves the lists of names 
usually learned from text-books. It is felt that without this kind of systematic 
use of maps, the fucis of Geography caunct be satisfactorily learned froin Reading 
Books. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, $.W. 
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ALLEN AND HANBURYS' 


“ PERFECTED ” 


COD-LIVER OIL, 


This COD-LIVER OIL is prepared at Allen and Hanburys’ own Factory in Norway, and by 
altogether New and Special Process, 


The following important Advantages are claimed for it, viz., that— 
It is free from nanseous taste and smell; it does not produce offensive eructations or sickness; it is consequently di 


inconvenience, and can be taken by many who cannot bear ordinary Cod-Liver Oil, even of the finest quality; it 
medicinal and nutritive qualities of the remedy in their highest degree of excellence. 





THE BRITISH MEDIVAL JOURNAL, Dec. 13th, 1879. THE MEDICAL PRESS AND CIRCULAR, Oct. 22nd; 19%, 


Instead of taking an ordinary Cod-Liver Oil, and attempting to disguise its aie P 2 . 5 Se 
flavour by all sorts of devices and mixtures, they (ALLEN and HANBURYS) have Having personally tested it, and having, moreover, given it to 


studied anew the processes of manufacture of Cod-Liver Oil, for which they have patients, we think the most fastidious will not object to take it on the score of 


always had a great reputation ; and, as a result of this study, they have produced | taste, and no nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed. 
a Cod 


-Liver Oil which is so delicate in flavour as to be free from all the usual 4 a 


pauseous properties of fish-oil, and has almost the delicacy of salad oil. We con- ‘ Yt 
gratulate Messrs. ALLEN and HANBURYS on having realised a pharmaceuti-al THE PRACTITIONER, Jan., 1880. r 
progress on the best lines of advance. 


Messrs. ALLEN and HANBUBYS have as nearly as possible succeeded in depriving afterwards. It well deserves the name of “ Perfécted.” 
Cod-Liver Oil of its —— oe oe They — - ie ng 4 
article the Oil in a beautifully bright an ut very littie coloured state. any 
rsons to whom the taste of the Oi) has hitherto been an obstacle, will doubtless (See also THE MEDICAL TIMES AND GAZETTE, Oct. 4th, 1879) 


able to take it. | Dr. Dosext writes :—“I must not miss this opporfanity of commending 
THE LONDON MEDICAL RECORD, Dec. 15th, 1879. | Perfécted’ Cod-Liver Oil lately introduced by Messrs. ALLEN and Hansvirs, 


It is a pleasure to meet with so excellent a preparation as this * Perfécted ’’ Cod- is so pure and tasteless that, when oil will agree at all, this is sure to do "= ; 


Liver Oil, Limpid, delicate, free from disagreeable flavour,and admirably refined « r.8 _Stntees P Am 
"by a new and improved process, the “ Perfécted" Cod Liver Oil of ALLEN and oF tes & We, Soe Spitting, ond Lang Dioease (New Edition), By 
Hansurys will henceforth take its place as a pharmaceutical product which isin Horace Dosrt1, M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal Hospital 


its way unrivalled. ' for Diseases of the Chest, &c. 


t 





All who have difficulty in taking Cod-Liver Oil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFEOTED 


OIL, and decline cheap substitutes. 


Sold ONLY in Imperial Quarter-pints, 1s 4d; Half-pints, 2s 6d; Pints, 4s 94; and Quarts, 9s; capsuled, and bearing All 
and Hanburys’ Signature and Trade-Mark, a Plough. Of all Chemists. 


TONGA, *%=" NEURALGIA. 


TONGA is the name given to a remarkable remedy for Neuralgia. The drug “W. H.—, aged thirty-one, had been suffering from most severe neatalgis 
was first introduced to us during the summer of 1879.. On submitting it to a | for nearly ten days. The teeth, both in the upper and lower jaw, were ina vey 
trial, it was at once found by competent medical authorities to possess extra- | decayed condition. One teaspoonful of Tonga was ordered to be taken every sit 
ordinary power in relieving Neuralgic pains. The following extracts from papers | hours, till the pain was relieved. The paroxysms entirely ceased after the fourth 
in the Lancet, written by eminent medical men, will sufficiently testify to the | dose.” 
great value of this remedy :— ‘*A woman, aged twenty-nine, in a very weak, anemic state, with inflamed 

“A woman, aged twenty-three, had suffered for fourteen days from severe | 2xillary glands, had suffered from super-orbital neuralgia for six or seven days, 
neuralgia of the infra-orbital and great occipital nerves. She had four severe | She was ordered one teaspoonful three times a day. The paroxysms ceased, and 

roxysms in the day, lasting from half-an-hour to an hour and a half. Many of | did not return, after the fifth dose had been taken, 

er teeth were bad. Three doses cured her. “Wm. F aged thirty-two, had suffered greatly from neuralgia tor amu 

“ i eini two years. e was ordered one teaspoonful in water three times a day. 
PE Bo Ne geil a Mennsigfe. tn the lett geeet sesipttel werve, Bene pain very much decreased after the fourth dose, and entirely probed 

. sixth dose had been taken. In my case-book I find the following note on April 

“ A man, aged twenty-five, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral | 15th on this case:—‘ Had another bad attack, though less severe than the last, 
neuralgia in the temples, in the eyes, and under the eyes, Hulf-a-drachm dose | The neuralgetic pain entirely disappeared after the third dose.’”—From & 
thrice daily cured him in three days. by W. J. H. Luss, M.D., F.B.C.P. Ed. M.B.C.S.E., &., the Lancet, May 29th, 1880. 


“ A woman, aged twenty, for ten days had suffered from severe neuralgia in We have also had further abundant testimony both from the medical 
the first and third branch of the fifth nerve. She had daily about five paroxysms, | and the public of the remarkable efficacy of Tonaa. We cite the folk ex: 
each lasting from one to two hours. A drachm thrice daily cured her in three aoe) from a letter from Captain O. Pappon, Hounslow, to ——— 5%, 
days. ickley :— 

“ A girl, aged eighteen, suffered from severe toothache and severe neuralgia | ‘‘ Some time ago you kindly gave me a remedy for neuralgia (Tonga), and I 
along the lower jaw, and in front and behind the ear. Half a drachm cured the | have intended to write to you, as to its value, and now do so. It sto ped an 
neuralgia in twenty-four hours. attack of neuralgia to my astonishment when in full progress, and is the only 
remedy I have ever tried that would do it.—(Signed), H. Pappon.” 








“This remedy, whilst apparently highly useful in neuralgia, produces no toxic 
symptoms.’’—From a Paper by Sypnry RinGer, M.D., and Wisin MURREL, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., in the Lancet, March 6th, 1880. 


“The results obtained from Tonga by Drs. Ringer and Murrel fully coincide 
«vith mine. I have notes of cases of brain and kidney-disease in which Tonga 
alone succeeded in removing pain. All cases of neuralgia (supra and infra orbital iol 
branches of the fifth nerve), with swelling of the temporal veins during the Dose: From half to one teaspoonful in water three times a day. Reli 
attack, were benefited.”"—From a Paper by C. Baprr, E:q., Ophthalmic Surgeon | generally follows the third or fourth dose. N.B.—No ill effects follow from larget 
to Guy’s Hospital, in the Lancet, March 20th, 1880. doses. 


TonGa, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific 
action on the nerves without giving rise to any derangement of the digestive of 
other organs. 








‘TONGA is sold only in bottles at 4s 6d and 11s each, and may be obtained through any Chemist, or from us, the 
Sole Consignees and Manufacturers. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, Ev. 


se » Bombay.—TREACHER and CO 


C In -H. SUGDEN EVANS and CO.. Montreal at » Germany and Austria.—E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 
” » Canada.—H. an -» Montreal. 


» 9» Switzerland —ED. SCHAER, Apoth-z-Hammerstein, Zurich. 
a 
_—$—_————= 
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] | «Lt is a great boon to get such oil as the present. We Have tried it, and q 
THE LANCET, Oct. 18th, 1879. find that it is exceedingly bland to the taste, and causes no eructations Or nasi d 
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